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AN APPLIQUE PANEL 


One of a Set of Twelve, designed by Ropert Apam and worked by Lady Mary Hogg 


for her small drawing-room at Newliston. Scotland. Special Price, £525 the Set 





RARE ENGLISH PORCELAINS AND FURNITURE 
31 & 32. St. James’s Street. London, 8.W.!1 


lelephone : Telegrams and Cables : 
WHITEHALL 2444. « AMORIFER, LONDON.” 
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An Important Announcement—see page 208 





THHE FIFTEEN GENTLEMEN OF WORCESTER 


BY W. A. 


N the year 1751 fifteen gentlemen, most of 

them of Worcester, subscribed a capital 

of £4,500 for the purpose of developing 

the new china industry. In the order 
of their subscriptions their names were as 
follow : 


William Baylies, physician of Evesham £675 
Edward Cave, printer of London 562 
Richard Holdship, glover of Worcester 562 
Josiah Holdship, maltster of Worcester 450 
John Thorneloe, gentleman of Worcester 337 
Samuel Bradley, goldsmith of Worcester 225 
John Berwick | woollen drapers of 
John Brodribb Worcester .. - 
Richard Brodribb, Esquire, of Beverly.. 225 
William Davis, apothecary of Worcester 225 
John Doharty, of the Precints of the 
Cathedral Church, Worcester 
Edward Jackson, merchant of Worcester 
Samuel Pritchett, clerk of Knightwick. . 
John Wall, physician of Worcester 
William Oliver, gentleman of Worcester 


225 
225 
225 
225 
112 fe) 


They hoped to realize the possibilities of a 
private process of which two of their number 
had obtained particulars, “to discover,” as 
they said in the prospectus English of the time, 


“for the benefit of themselves the art mistery 
and secret by them hitherto invented and 


found out.”” They began with a full under- 
standing of the situation in the trade. Chinese 
porcelain was flooding the English market, 
and the demand for it was increasing daily, but 
as yet only two factories had made any attempt 
to capture this market for the home producer. 
Chelsea and even Bow were disciples of the 
great royal factories at Meissen and Sevres ; 
porcelain for them was European, and a luxury. 
Worcester went direct to the Chinese, not for 
a reason of taste, but because China had the 
bulk of the utilitarian market in England, and 
the Chinese style seemed a much better seller. 
From the first the fifteen gentlemen ‘“ denomi- 
nated”’ their goods porcelain, but they shrewdly 
entitled their company the “‘ Worcester Tonquin 
Manufacture.” They obtained the lease of 
Warmstry House, Worcester, and borrowed 
their trade-mark, an “‘ oriental ”’ crescent, from 
the Warmstry coat of arms. But their intention 
was to do business. 

The Worcester firm succeeded in its art 
because it was run as a business undertaking 


THORPE 


Fig. I. MUG, PAINTED IN COLOURS AND GILT 


About 1770-75. Private possession 


by an ideal board of directors. On the financial 
side it was beautifully balanced. The largest 
subscriber had less than one-seventh of the 
shares, the smallest rather more than a fortieth, 
and between these extremes the interest in 
the firm was so nicely distributed that individual 
axes could not easily be ground. Those 
members who contributed money rather than 
actions and policy perhaps did not fully under- 
stand the nature of porcelain, but they had 
their own homes and businesses near by and 
they were unlikely to sleep on their shares. 
They wished to increase the prosperity of their 
city and their own trade in malt, and gloves, 
and ‘‘ medicine.” As a body of laymen they 
watched the administration, and did not inter- 
fere, and so fulfilled the highest duty of their 
kind. But at subscribers’ meetings on first 
Tuesdays they had, if need was, a “ majority 
in value,”’ and no ear for eccentric proposals. 
Experts have had not only shares but 
“babies,” and these may cause distress if they 
do not cry intune. In the Worcester company 
the experts were set-off against one another by 
the amount of their shares in relation to their 
departmental importance ; essential men like 
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Davis had a small interest, while Richard 
Holdship, who had £562 10s., could be easily 
dispensed with, as the event proved. I may 
refer briefly to seven men who seem to have 
been the executive—Cave, the two Holdships, 
Richard Brodribb, Samuel Bradley, Davis and 


Cave called himself to his friends, ‘“‘ Old Cave 
the Cobbler.” He cobbled his own fortune 
with conspicuous success. He got himself 
apprenticed to a London printer, and though 
he never wrote well he became one of the 
pioneers of English periodical journalism. His 





Fig. II 


Wall. Cave was neither a Worcester man, 
nor even a West Countryman, but his share 
was a large one ; and while he lived he pulled 
his weight. It is credibly reported that he was 
expelled from Rugby for robbing the head- 
master’s hen-roost, and his subsequent career 
was not less picturesque. Misfortune had made 
his father a cobbler, and all his life Edward 


PLATE, PAINTED IN COLOURS. 


About 1770 
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Private possession 


most successful venture was the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, which was founded in 1731, and soon 
had a large circulation and an importance in 
contemporary journalism like that of Country 
Life at the present time. He had a finger in 
several provincial papers and ways of approach 
to the London press. Above all, he was inter- 
ested in industrial development schemes, and 


THE FIFTEEN 


had made ventures of his own with spinning 
and carding machinery. Though he was per- 
haps a rather specious person, it was a great 
triumph for the gentlemen to secure his support 
from the outset. He gave the factory a splendid 


Fig. III. 


start with an illustrated article in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, and other journals took the 
cue. Even after his death (1754) the firm’s 
publicity was admirably done. Perhaps the 
more stolid members of the board did not view 
with great favour his intrusion on their enter- 
prise, but Wall, in porcelain as in his other 
affairs, knew the importance of a good press. 


Y 


GENTLEMEN 


MILK JUG WITH EXOTIC BIRD. About 1770-75 


OF WORCESTER 


He had contributed to Cave’s paper and has 
certainly the credit for his capture. 

The brothers Holdship had at first no 
special qualifications, but they were both 
good men of business and they had much to 





Private possession 


say of production policy during the early 
years of the firm’s career. Between them 
they held nearly a quarter of the capital, and 
they used their weight to create the Worcester 
tradition of usefulness and accuracy and 
attention to detail. They were a wholesome 
complement to Wall. Their attitude led them 
naturally to the great invention of Worcester, 
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Fig. IV. 


PLATE WITH GILDING. About 1775 
Private possession 


the use of transfer printing in monochrome 
and colours. Table wares of low price and 
good design required a method of decoration 
which was cheaper and quicker than painting 
and could be easily adapted to mass production. 
Accordingly, the Holdships applied to a hack 
engraver, Robert Hancock, who did pleasant 
adaptations from the French for book illus- 
tration and other commercial purposes. The 
idea of the Holdship-Hancock combination 
had, and still has, immense importance for 
the decoration of china; and if we make some 
allowance for the pictorial convention which 
was then fashionable, it could not have been 
used with more skill or in better taste than 
in the printing room at Warmstry House. It 
was a genuine piece of artistic research. When 
transfers were first used at the factory they 
caused a mild sensation, and they may have 
been as much Josiah’s idea as Richard’s. In 
1757 the firm produced its famous mugs with 
a printed portrait of Frederick the Great. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine addressed some 
verses to Mr. Josiah Holdship in celebration 
of the mug, and the Worcester fournal at once 
replied : 
** Hancock, my friend, don’t grieve tho’ 
Holdship has the praise, 
*Tis yours to execute, “tis his to wear 
the bays.” 

The puzzle of the anchor and the RH monogram 
on some of Hancock’s printed Worcester 
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cannot be discussed here, but it tends to 
throw the emphasis on Richard; and in a 
journal so closely connected with the firm as 
the Gentleman’s Magazine there was no reason 
for a confusion of the two brothers. The 
tension at Warmstry House may have been 
triangular. In any case it was Richard who 
quit the field and Josiah who stayed. In 1759 
Richard left Worcester when transfer was 
doing nicely, and a few years later he was 
offering the process and other Worcester 
secrets to Duesbury, of Derby. A delicate 
situation thus passed, transfer went on its way. 

Samuel Bradley, seeing all china as a poor 
substitute for silver, carried his own bias as 
far as his share (£225) entitled him and his 
partners would allow. In the early days the 
gentlemen were none too clear what vessels 
precisely they wished to make with their new 
substance ; even in 1763 it was noticed by a 
critic in the Annual Register that they had not 
managed to furnish a dinner table. Mr. Bradley 
was extremely useful in explaining what a 
vessel ought to be and how it should be decor- 
ated to conform to the accepted style of silver 
vessels. Quite a number of the earliest 
Worcester vessels have Bradley written all 
over them. In return his partners allowed 
him the privilege of retailing the china at his 
shop in Worcester. Everyone would know 
where Bradley’s was, and the firm got a show- 
room and a clientele for nothing. But in an 





Fig. V. 
CHILDREN. 


PLATE WITH SCALE BORDER AND 
About 1770-75. Private possession 














THE FIFTEEN 


evolutionary sense silver ideas were a blind 
alley. The hand of the potter took its share 
in the determination of form, and then the 
voice of Bradley was heard in vain. -He must 
have realized himself, when he had more 
experience of handling, that silver is one 
thing and porcelain another. 

I must not forget to mention another 
person who has been rather neglected by the 
historians of Worcester. This is Richard 
Brodribb. When the gentlemen affixed their 
hands and seals he had already been chosen 
to be their first treasurer, and he is mentioned 
more than once in the articles with an evident 
respect. He seems to have been a man with 
no trade of his own—he is called Esquire—but 
an impartial mind and a business head. It was 
not unlikely, as the partners were aware, that 
the venture would collapse in a year or two 
and the initial shares would have to be returned. 
And it was Mr. Brodribb, we may be sure, who 
insisted that there should be no gratuities or 
other liberality of view until the books showed 
a 10 per cent. profit on the capital stock. The 
durability of the ware was outside his province, 
but he required that the accounts should be 
kept “‘ in a merchantile way.” At subscribers’ 
meetings and committee meetings he had not 
an easy task. He was dealing with an assort- 
ment of men who had special interests in the 
firm as well as businesses of their own. Some 





Fig. VI. 
COLOURS 


PLATE PAINTED WITH BOUQUET IN 
About 1770. Private possession 


GENTLEMEN 


WORCESTER 





Fig. VII. 
IN COLOURS. 


PLATE PAINTED WITH EXOTIC BIRDS 
About 1770-75. Private possession 
of them were more adventurers than abiders. 
And when he had kept the tempers even and 
the estimates down, there still remained the 
problem of two enthusiasts, Wall and Davis, 
who had got their shares for nothing and were 
perhaps inclined to be wholesale in the ordering 
of materials and staff. The steady progress of 
the firm and the triumphs of the late ’sixties 
began from the sound finance of the first 
treasurer. His name is not to be forgotten by 
those who take delight in a “dishevelled bird.” 
We may come now to the two chief actors. 
William Davis was the technical man, and as 
such held the clue to the whole undertaking. 
He was not an arcanist, if that word means a 
travelling charlatan with a secret to sell, but an 
ordinary High Street chemist who had an eye 
beyond the counter and a turn for experiment. 
In 1751 the porcelain question was in the air, 
especially on the Cornish side of the country, 
and probably Davis picked up his formula 
from a relative at Lowris Glasshouse, Bristol, 
who had been in touch with the investigations. 
The articles make it clear that Davis and Wall 
were equally masters of the process, but it is 
not certain how far Davis acted on his own 
initiative. Wall was in some ways a better 
man of science, but it was in Davis’s laboratory 
that the soapstone porcelain was tested, and it 
was Davis, not Wall, who became the working 
manager of the factory. If Davis had the 
brass tacks, Wall had the drive. 
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When a collective enterprise is a success we 
tend to gather up the praises and lay them 
upon some one man. Worcester porcelain is 
not to be described as Wall’s, but he made a 
specific contribution to its success. He was, 
like many of his colleagues, the son of a trades- 
man, born at Powick, near Worcester, in 1708. 
He became the ward of Lord Sandys, and 
apparently at his instance proceeded from 
King’s School to Worcester College, Oxford. 
Here he took an arts degree, and then moved 





Fig. VIII. PLATE WITH FLOWERS IN PANELS 
About 1770. Private possession 


to Merton to read medicine. He became a 
Fellow of Merton in 1735, and took the M.B. 
degree a year later. After completing his 
studies at St. Thomas’s he returned to practice 
in his home town, and became well known in 
medical circles for his work on angina and 
diphtheria and for contributions to the 
Philosophical Transactions (of the Royal Society) 
and the Gentleman’s Magazine. But in spite 
of a fair success in his profession, he was not a 
laboratory scientist of the patient and plodding 
kind. When he had been accustomed for 
fifteen years to the detail of porcelain he could 
still paint a picture for the hall of Merton 
and sign it: “J Wall. airodéayros Inv. pinx, 
1765.” Having learned his Greek at King’s 
School he had no excuse but his own tem- 
perament for confusing a kappa and a chi. 
And if in a moment of excitement he did 
things like this with Greek, he may well have 


done them with his patients, and even with the 
mystery and secret which he loved far better. 
But in his tests, as no doubt in his prescriptions, 
he had little Davis to look after him. 

atrodiduxros Was exactly his trouble. From 
his boyhood he had had a passion for painting : 
“An unremitting attachment to the art of 
painting,’ says his son, “engaged almost 
every moment of his leisure hours from his 
infancy to his death.” Father’s painting seems 
to have been a nuisance in the family. No 
doubt if Wall had had his choice he would 
have preferred to be a poor devil of an artist 
rather than a professional man, but he had his 
living to make and was unlikely to get much 
sympathy from his guardian. For Lord Sandys 
was a Whig of the surliest and most tiresome 
kind. Horace Walpole said, in his pleasant way, 
that “ Sandys never laughed but once, and 
that was when his best friend broke his thigh.” 
From the iterations of the Merton signature 
we may gather that poor Wall went through 
life with a handicap which would now be 
diagnosed as a creativity complex. Porcelain 
did not relieve him of it altogether, but it 
provided an excellent substitute. It turned 
creativity into criticism, and an indifferent 
performance into excellent taste. 

Wall thus went to Warmstry House with a 
qualification possessed by none of his colleagues. 
He approached the problems which he found 
there, from both sides at once, as a technician 
and as a connoisseur. It is not to be argued 
from this that the idiom of early Worcester 
was Wall’s. It was essentially a corporate 
work and a corporate expression, owing its 
paste to little Davis, its potting to Staffordshire, 
its elegant transfers-for-everybody to the 
Holdships and their Hancock. In all these 
things Wall provided a critical standard, no 
doubt opposed by his partners, but in the end 
assimilated. His personal contribution was in 
the painting, and it was not fully realized 
until the few splendid years which preceded 
his death and are represented here. His oils 
were not the work of an accurate man but of 
an eager impressionist, and Worcester at its 
best is an answer to the same romantic taste. 
When Worcester decided to go grand, the 
style of the Continental factories and the 
repertory of the painters in England offered 
a hundred things which might be done. What 
was done at Worcester was the result of a choice. 
Exotic and dishevelled birds were the object 
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WORCESTER HEXAGONAL SHAPED VASE AND COVER 
Dr. Wall period 1769. Decorated by O’Zeale with a Foxhunting Scene. 


This is one of a pair, the companion Vase showing a Stag Hunt. Both covers 
are painted with river scenes. Height 20} inches. Formerly at Down Hall, 
Harlow, Essex. 


Reproduced by permission of Messrs. Albert Amor Ltd., 
31 & 32 St. James’s Street, S.W.1. 


























THE FIFTEEN GENTLEMEN OF WORCESTER 


of it, and they remain the best emblem we 
possess of the vagueness and the vigour of 
Dr. Wall. With the same energy which made 
Malvern a spa he turned fifteen men and a 
formula into a flourishing factory which has a 


to be appointed by a majority in value of the 
said subscribers or a majority of the said 
committee or any one of them if only one shall 
attend a meeting shall from time to time 
determine.” The italics are mine, but they 





Fig. IX. TEA-CADDY, PAINTED IN COLOURS WITH EXOTIC BIRDS IN PANELS. About 1770-75. Private possession 


better title than any other to represent the 
English achievement in rococo porcelain. His 
colleagues, knowing this quality in him, made 
the wisest of their provisions: ‘“ That the 
said Manufacture shall be enterprized conducted 
and carried on in such manner under such 
regulation and upon such a plan as a committee 
consisting of not less than three subscribers 


were theirs. On first Tuesdays, at 10 a.m., 
the gentlemen would be heard according to 
their shares, but they were ready to acquiesce 
in a committee of one. 

It is said that the founders of the factory 
wished to strengthen the Whig interest in 
Worcester by providing a compact body of 
voters from the workmen whom a new industry 
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would bring to the city. There were cheaper 
and more conventional methods of winning 
elections, and we need not think that the 
gentlemen took this motive very seriously. 
But the story argues in a much wider sense 
that Worcester was on the Whig side. I mean 
that in an age of patronage it was a democratic 


Fig. X. 


VASE WITH EXOTIC 
BIRDS IN PANELS 


institution and a child of applied science. The 
Royal Society of 1662 owed an allegiance to an 
abstract scepticism, to knowledge for its own 
sake, but even in its early days it was concerned 
for the “relief of man’s estate” and for human 
“ happiness.”” One of its descendants, the 
Society for the Encouragement of the Arts and 
Manufactures, was founded three years after 
the Worcester factory, and well expressed the 
English genius for utility. Its purpose was to 
collect the results of scientific research and 
make them available for industrial improve- 
ment. Its policy might be compared in a 
converse sense with the “ design in industry ” 
of the present time. Worcester belonged to 
the same movement: it was a justification by 
art of democratic organization. 





The test of the system was its adaptability. 
The fifteen gentlemen had allowed their em- 
ployees a share in the profits. They had been 
quicker on to transfers than anyone else. 
They had considered the trade first and the 
nobility and gentry second. But when the 
crisis came they proved, in a manner here 


About 1775. 
Private possession 


illustrated, that if they chose to go grand they 
could find and use painters and could equal the 
Tory porcelains at their own game. Their 
opportunity came in 1767. A London decorator 
called Giles, who had a large West End practice, 
had been buying Worcester china naked and 
decorating it to his clients’ orders in his own 
workshop. He had the cheek to call himself 
“Proprietor of the Worcester Porcelain Ware- 
house.” The fifteen gentlemen pounced on 
him at once and benefited greatly by his 
challenge. It compelled them to be ambitious. 
Painters were obtained from Chelsea and other 
factories, and a new style was initiated which 
proved the apotheosis of Worcester mediocrity 
and the final vindication of democratic 
manufacture. 
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SOME OLD SCOTTISH AND ENGLISH PLATE OF 
THE MARQUESS OF LINLITHGOW, K.T. 


BY E. 


by the goldsmiths of Edinburgh may 

be of interest, since some of the rare 
pieces in this collection are of Scottish origin. 
In 1485 the “town mark” was introduced, 
and has been continued to this day. It was 
derived from the arms of the burgh, described 
later. From 1681 a date-letter has been in 
continuous use, together with the Assay Master’s 
mark composed of his initials, which was 
substituted for the deacon’s mark, stamped on 
Edinburgh plate from about 1552. In 1759 
the mark of a thistle replaced that of the Assayer 
Master’s initials. Plate bearing the head of 
George III is not earlier than 1784, the date of 
the introduction of this duty mark, both in 
Edinburgh and in London, but not before 
1807 in Dublin. 

Unfortunately, old Scottish plate is so 
poorly and unworthily represented in the 
public museums of Scotland that no adequate 
study of the development of the craft is possible, 
even of the eighteenth century. 

No private collection can show so many 
rare specimens of Scottish domestic plate of 
the ‘reigns of William III, Queen Anne, 
George I and George II than that of the 
Marquess of Linlithgow at Hopetoun House, 
which, as will be remembered, was begun in 
1698 and finished in 1702 by Sir William 
Bruce, the eminent architect who restored 
Holyrood House and designed the familiar 
quadrangular edifice of that royal palace as it 
stands to-day. 

The first occupants of Hopetoun House 
were Charles Hope (1681-1742) and his wife, 
Henrietta, only daughter of William (Johnstone), 
first Marquess of Annandale, a zealous sup- 
porter of the union, holder of many high 
offices, and member of Parliament for County 
Linlithgow, who was created in 1703 Earl of 
Hopetoun, Viscount Aithrie and Lord Hope, 
in the peerage of Scotland. Later, in the 
eighteenth century, the house was altered 
considerably by the architect, William Adam, 
brother of the more celebrated Robert Adam. 


EFORE describing the plate in detail 
a brief account of the old marks used 


ALFRED JONES 





CANDLESTICK. 
By Thomas Ker, 


Fig. I. 7 in. high. Edinburgh, 1700-1 


when James Penman was Assay Master 


Most of the plate was acquired by the first 
Earl of Hopetoun from the workshops of 
Edinburgh goldsmiths of some prominence in 
the history of the craft. In point of date four 
candlesticks, 7in. high, forming a complete 
set, rank first, having been made in 1700-1 by 
Thomas Ker while James Penman was Assay 
Master. As will be observed from the illus- 
tration (Fig. I), they have fluted baluster stems, 
which stand in plain circular wells on octagonal 
bases with gadrooned borders, and are not 
inferior in workmanship to contemporary 
candlesticks by London goldsmiths, such as 
the pair of 1707-8, also at Hopetoun House, 
by the prominent London goldsmith, Lewis 
Mettayer, maker of plate for Speakers of the 
House of Commons and for other distinguished 
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persons. These are not the only Scottish 
candlesticks in the collection. There is an 
exceedingly rare set of four small and octagonal 
shape, two of which are fitted with branches 
for two lights, wrought in 1728-9 by James 
Ker and stamped with the mark of the Assay 
Master, Edward Penman. 


By Thomas Ker, in 1706-7, during the 
tenure of James Penman as Assay Master, are 
the next pieces—a small plain rose-water ewer 
with a companion basin, both engraved with 
an earl’s coronet and a cipher. (Fig. II). This 
goldsmith (with Edward Penman as Assay 
Master) was the maker of the silver arrow in 
1708, called “‘ the town of Edrs : [Edinburgh] 
arrow to be shott for yearly by the Roya’! 
Company of Archers conform to the Printed 
Articles ”—a relic which was familiar to Allan 
Ramsay, the poet, an honorary member of and 
Bard to that Company from 1724, and author 
of the “‘ Archers’ March.” The same eminent 
goldsmith, Thomas Ker, made a communion 
cup in 1698-9 for Trinity College, Edinburgh, 
which is still preserved there; and a barber’s 
bowl in 1702-3, engraved with the arms of 
Hamilton, Earl of Haddington, in the collection 
of the Hon. Lady Binning, now on exhibition 
at the National Museum in Edinburgh. 


* * x 


Only a year later is the remarkable spout 
cup and cover, an object of excessive rarity not 
only in Scottish but also in English plate. It 
is plain except for the cut acanthus leaf applied 
below the spout, and is engraved with the arms 
of Edinburgh: Argent a castle triple-towered 
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Fig. II. BASIN AND EWER 


Basin 10} in. 

Ewer 7} in. high 

Both Edinburgh, 1706-7 
By Thomas Ker 


diameter top 


James Penman, Assay Master 


and embattled sable masoned of the first and 
with three fans gules windows and portcullis 
shut of the last, situate on a rock proper. 
Crest: An anchor wreathed about with a 
cable all proper. Supporters : Dexter, a maid. 

Sinister, a doe proper. Motto: “ NIsI 
Dominus FRustra.” No records have been 
traced in explanation of the history of this 
rare piece, though the presence of the arms 
suggests that it was at one time part of the 





Fig. III. CUP WITH A HANDLE AND A SPOUT 
12} in. high. Edinburgh, 1707-8 


By Walter Scott 


SOME OLD SCOTTISH AND ENGLISH PLATE OF THE MARQUESS OF LINLITHGOW, K.T. 


plate of the city or a gift to the first 
Earl of Hopetoun. Walter Scott was 
the maker. (Fig. III). 


Spout cups of various forms, of 
Lambeth Delft and other pottery of 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, are not uncommon, but are, 
as has been stated above, exceedingly 
rare in English silver. One by 
Timothy Skottowe, of Norwich, 
1642-3, is in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. On the other hand they 
were popular vessels in Colonial 
America, where they were made 
by several silversmiths at Boston for 
about fifty years between 1700 and 
1750, but rarely or ever at New York 
or Philadelphia. 


Equal in rarity in Scottish plate is 
the set of three plain octagonal casters, 
engraved with the crest and motto 
of Edinburgh, of which the past 
history is lost (the cover of the caster 
on the left is not the original). The 
date is 1716-7, and the maker was 
Patrick Turnbull (admitted a master 
goldsmith in 1689) while Edward 
Penman was Assay Master (Fig. IV). 





Fig. IV. 





TANKARD. 


Fig. V. 9 in. high. 
By Patrick Turnbull 


By Charles Dickson 


(1) 1716-7. 


(2) 1722-3. 


Edinburgh (one of two 


THREE CASTERS. 


gy 


Largest 8 in. high; two small 6} in. high. 
Edinburgh, 1716-7. By Patrick Turnbull. 
Crest and motto of Edinburgh 


A few years before the accession of Queen 
Anne a form of tankard was introduced by 
Scottish silversmiths, which differs in certain 
features from contemporary English tankards, 
and remained in fashion until the reign of 
George I. Several are known to the present 
writer, including one of the first examples, 
dated 1695-6 and stamped with the marks of 
the maker, Alexander Forbes, of Edinburgh, 
and of the Assay Master, John Borthwick. 
Two of these Scottish tankards are in the 
collection of the Marquess of Linlithgow, and 
were wrought in Edinburgh in 1716-7 by 
Patrick Turnbull, and in 1722-3 by Charles 
Dickson (admitted in 1719), both during the 
tenure of Edward Penman as Assay Master. 
These two specimens are plain and similar, but 
are not markedly Scottish except in the form 
of the thumbpieces (Fig. V). 

A Monteith bowl at Hopetoun House 
differs from English Monteiths in the high, 
removable and notched rim of floriated scrolls 
and flowers in relief, and in the unusually high 
foot. The hollow fluting and the lions’ masks 
with jointed handles are common features in 
English bowls. Engraved on the two plain 
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medallions are the arms, with an earl’s coronet, 
of Charles Hope, first Earl of Hopetoun: 
Azure on a chevron or between three bezants a 
laurel leaf vert, for Hope, impaling, Quarterly, 
1 and 4, Argent a saltire sable and a chief 
gules with three cushions or, for Johnstone ; 
2 and 3, Or an anchor in pale gules, for 
Fairholm. Supporters: Two ladies in loose 
garments, hair dishevelled, holding an anchor 
in their hands as the emblem of Hope, all 





Fig. VI. MONTEITH BOWL 


Diameter (top) 154 in. ; height 11} in. 
Edinburgh, 1727-8. 
By Harry Beathune. Edward Penman, Assay 
Master 


Fig. VII. BASKET. 13}in. long. Edinburgh, 
1748-9. By James Ker and Dougal Ged 


Fig. VIII. BASKET. 154in. long. Edinburgh, 
1757-8. By Wm. Dempster. Hugh Gordon, 
Assay Master 


proper. Crest: A horse rampant. Motto: 
“AT Spes INFRACTA.” (Fig. VI). 

The maker in 1727-8 was Harry Beathune 
(admitted a master goldsmith of Edinburgh 
in 1704), and the Assay Master was Edward 
Penman. Among the works of this excellent 
craftsman is the “Bruce” cup of the same 
date as this Monteith, belonging to St. 
Salvador’s College, St. Andrews. The silver 
bowl of this cup would seem to have replaced 





Fig. VIII 
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the original one of maple or other wood. 
Several sacramental cups, dating from 1707 to 
1729, by Harry Beathune, are described in 
Burns’s admirable work, ‘‘ Old Scottish Com- 
munion Plate.” 

Allan Ramsay probably had in mind the 
silver punch bowl and ladle of the Royal 
Company of Archers of Scotland, wrought by 
William Ged, of Edinburgh, in 1719-20, when 
he sang in 1721: 

“‘ Charge me with Nantz and limpid spring, 

Let sour and sweet be mixt; 

Bend round a health, syne to the King, 
To Edinburgh’s captains next, 

Wha form’d me in sae blyth a shape, 
And gave me lasting honours, 

Take up my ladle, fill, and lape, 
And say, Fair fa’ the donors.” 

The presence of the poet as an honorary 
member of the company at the hospitable and 
convivial mess-table was, it is superfluous to 
add, warmly welcomed. 


x * x 


Scottish Monteith bowls are as scarce as 
cake or bread baskets. That they should be 
named after a “‘ Fantastical Scot ” is not with- 
out interest, and recalls the poem of William 
King about 1708 : 


New things produce new words, and thus 
Monteth 

Has by one vessel sav’d his name from 
death. 


Anthony a Wood has preserved the history 
of this form of bowl, which was not, as is 
supposed, intended to contain punch but 
“to let drinking glasses hang by the foot from 
the brim, so that the body or drinking place 
might hang in the water to coole them.” The 
learned antiquary attributes the adoption of 
the notched rim from a coat or cloak notched 
at the bottom, as worn by the “ fantastical 
Scot,’ Monsieur Monteigh. This observation 
was made in 1683, but no specimens of Monteith 
bowls by London or Edinburgh goldsmiths 
have probably survived earlier than one of 
the year 1684-5. The early type was smaller 
than the later bowls, and differed in that the 
notched rim was not removable, and in the 
absence of handles. 

One of the earliest Scottish Monteiths 
known is perhaps one which was made in 
1697-8 by James Cockburne, of Edinburgh, 
while James Penman was Assay Master, for 


OF THE MARQUESS OF LINLITHGOW, K.T. 


the Scottish family of Johnston, of Westraw 
(as proved by the arms), and when seen by the 
present writer was in the possession of the late 
Duke of Cumberland in Austria. 

Equally scarce, as has been stated, are 
Scottish bread or cake baskets. Here are two 
of different dates and patterns, both oval in 
shape. One is chased in the interior with 
rococo flowers and scrolls, while the side is 





Fig. IX. A SCOTTISH TEAPOT OR CHOCOLATE 
POT. sin. high. By James Ker. 1734-5 


pierced with conventional scrolls, palmettes 
and crosses. Decorating the rim are two 
masks, palmettes and scrolls ; the plain top of 
the jointed handle is affixed to two caryatid 
figures and scrolls. The same arms as those 
on the Monteith bowl are engraved inside. 
It was made in Edinburgh in 1748-9 jointly 
by James Ker (admitted master goldsmith in 
1723) and by Dougal Ged (admitted in 1734), 
and the original weight as marked upon it was 
68 oz. 6 dwt. (Fig. VID). The second basket 
is plainer, with a different rococo rim of scrolls, 
foliage and shell ornaments, and the side is 
pierced with four scrolled panels containing 
quatrefoils. Engraved inside is the initial “ H ” 
and an earl’s coronet. William Dempster 
(admitted master goldsmith in 1742) was the 
maker in 1757-8, while Hugh Gordon was the 
Assay Master, and the original weight was 
61 oz. 12 dwt. (Fig. VIII). 

The dates indicate that the baskets were 
acquired by the second Earl of Hopetoun. 

A curiosity in Scottish baskets is one in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, which is decor- 
ated in the “ Adam” style, and is stamped 
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Fig. X. TOILET SET. Seventeen pieces. 





Largest box 9} in. by 7 in. by 3 in. 


By Anthony Nelme, London, 1691-2 


not only with the mark of the Edinburgh 
silversmith, William Davie, for the year 1775-6, 
but also with the London date-letter for the 
same year, an unaccountable case of double 
hall-marking. 

A little rarity in a Scottish teapot or 
chocolate-pot may next be considered (Fig. IX). 
Globular in shape, with a short spout and 
scrolled feet, it is chased on the edges with 
floriated scrolls and shells, and is marked with 
the original weight, 17 0z. 10 dwt. James Ker 
was the maker in 1734-5, and Archibald Ure 
the Assay Master. This Edinburgh goldsmith 
is remembered as the maker of two solid gold 
teapots of globular shape as prizes given by 
George II as the “ King’s Plate ” at Edinburgh 
Races in 1736 and 1737. The first was won 
by a black mare foaled in 1730, named Legacy, 
bred by a Mr. Crofts, by Old Greyhound 
out of a Soreheels mare, and was the winner of 
the King’s Plate at Newmarket in the same 
year ; it is engraved with the Royal arms, a 
jockey on horseback, and the inscription, 
“* Legacy, 1736.”" The present owner is Mrs. 
Leopold de Rothschild. The second, in the 
collection of the Earl of Rosebery, is engraved 
with the Royal arms and is stamped with the 
Edinburgh date-letter for 1737-8, and with 


the marks of James Ker as maker and Archibald 
Ure as Assay Master. 

The Scottish maker of this little pot derived 
the pattern, except in the feet, from some 
such pot as one made in London in 1732-3 by 





Fig. XI. 


SALVER. 


12} in. By Thomas Parr. 1707-8 
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Fig. XII 





Fig. XIII 


Augustine Courtauld and sold in the Earl of 
Home’s collection at Christie’s in June, 1919. 

What are probably unique in old Scottish 
plate are a pair of ornate sconces, hanging on 
the walls of Hopetoun House ; they are stamped 
with the mark of the Assay Master, James 
Penman, of Edinburgh, in 1698-9, who was 
probably the maker as well as Assay Master. 
The sconces excited some interest in the Queen 
Charlotte’s Exhibition of old plate at Seaford 
House in 1929. James Penman held this 
office from 1696-7 until 1706-7, and was the 
maker of many sacramental cups between the 


AND ENGLISH PLATE OF THE 


MARQUESS OF LINLITHGOW, K.T. 


Fig. XII. WINE-CISTERN 
201 in. by 14 in. Top height 13} in. 
London, 1707-8. By William Lukin 


Fig. XIII. THREE CASTERS. Largest 
g} in. height. Two others 7} in. height. 
London, 1707-8. By Charles Adam 


Fig. XIV. ENGLISH SILVER SHAVING 
DISH. 1703-4. By John Eckfourd, Senr. 


ai 


years 1680 and 1702, described in detail in 
Burns’s “ Old Scottish Communion Plate.” 

The Marquess of Linlithgow’s collection 
also contains some imposing English plate, 
such as the plain toilet service of eighteen 
pieces (the mirror has not been photographed) 
by the master goldsmith, Anthony Nelme, 
1691-2 (Fig. X), which is somewhat plainer 
than the toilet service of the same date by the 
same maker, in the collection of Mr. Reginald 
Astley, sold at Christie’s on April roth, 1929. 
Then there are five dozen Queen Anne dinner 
plates of 1707-8 by Thomas Parr, of Wood 
Street, the maker of a plain tazza or salver on 
stand of the same date, finely engraved with the 
arms of the Earl of Hopetoun (Fig. XI). 





Fig. XIV 
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Fig. XV. ENGLISH SILVER SHAVING EWER 
London, 1703-4. Height 7}in. By John Eckfourd, Senr. 


LLO 


Of the same date is a Queen Anne wine 
cistern of plain and massive silver, with two 
handles formed of lions’ heads and large 
scrolls (Fig. XII). With it is a large fountain. 
Both came from the workshop in the Strand 
of William Lukin, the maker, in 1715-6, of an 
imposing rose-water dish for the marriage of 
James, Baron Compton, to Elizabeth, Baroness 
Ferrers of Chartley, afterwards fifth Earl of 
Northampton, which has descended by marriage 
to the Dukes of Devonshire. 

A set of three plain casters, engraved with 
the arms of the Earl of Hopetoun, was also made 
in 1707-8, by Charles Adam, of Foster Lane, 
who enjoyed considerable patronage as a maker 
of casters (Fig. XIII). 

English silver shaving ewers and dishes 
are somewhat uncommon. Here are a pair, 
executed in 1703-4 by John Eckfourd, the 
elder (Figs. XIV and XV). Such vessels 
would seem to have sprung into fashion in the 
reign of William and Mary, and to have 
continued into that of George II. 

Nothing more imposing has emerged from 
the workshop of Eliza Godfrey, widow of 
Benjamin Godfrey, goldsmith, than the great 
silver centrepiece of 1753-4, fitted with one 
large dish and eight small circular dishes, the 
whole elaborately decorated in the rococo taste 
(Fig. XVI). If not quite so elaborate as the 





Fig. XVI. SILVER CENTREPIECE. 1753-4 


By Eliza Godfrey 


Length overall 27 in. 
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well-known centrepiece by Paul Lamerie in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, it is equal in the 
quality of its workmanship. The precise part 
played by many women goldsmiths in London 
has not been unravelled. In most cases they 
were the widows of goldsmiths, some of them 
men of note as freemen of the Worshipful 
Company of Goldsmiths. In all probability 
they enjoyed the income from the sale of the 
products of the workshops conducted under 
their names, while the actual work was executed 
by journeymen. 

The last of the English plate is a particu- 
larly rare caudle cup or porringer with a cover, 
of traditional form and of the conventional 
decoration of convex and concave fluting, so 
much favoured in the reigns of William III and 
Queen Anne (Fig. XVII). It is engraved with 
the arms of Newcastle-upon-Tyne and the 
following inscription : 


W™ Carr Esq’ Major [Mayor] 
Fohn Bell Esq’ Sherriffe. 1703 


William Carr was prominent in municipal 
affairs as Sheriff in 1665 and as Mayor in 1670 
and 1689, and again after his election in 1702. 
John Bell was elected to the office of Sheriff 
at Michaelmas, 1702. Marked upon the piece 
is the original weight, 39 oz. 2 dwt. 
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The date-letter of Newcastle-upon-Tyne for 
the year 1702-3 is stamped upon it, with a 
maker’s mark which is unrecognizable from 
the defaced punch. The mark bears no resem- 
blance, however, to that of either of the chief 
goldsmiths of the town at that time: Robert 
Shrive, Eli Bilton, William Robinson, John 
Ramsay, Thomas Hewitson, Francis Batty, 
John Younghusband or Jonathan French. The 
vessel was probably part of the corporation 
plate sold in 1835. 

Newcastle-upon Tyne, contrary to common 
report, was a place of some importance for 
goldsmiths’ work in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Indeed, a guild had 
been established there as early as 1536. Two 
amusing regulations of the guild were that no 
“Scots man borne in Scotland” was to be 
taken as an apprentice, upon pain of a sub- 
stantial fine; and that any brother found 
guilty of the defamation of a member by calling 
him by the opprobrious name of a Scot, or a 
murderer or thief, was to suffer expulsion from 
the company. 

* *x *x 


All the plate shown in this article is illus- 
trated for the first time, by kind permission 
of the Marquess of Linlithgow. 
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Fig. XVII. A CAUDLE CUP OR PORRINGER WITH 


COVER. Newcastle, 1702-3. 


Height, base to top of 


finial, 11} in. 
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A PICTURE OF PARENTINO AFTER A PRINT 
BY MANTEGNA 


BY RAIMOND VAN MARLE 


T is well known that prints by great artists have 

often been used by falsifiers to produce pictures 

which might lead one to believe that they are originals 

by the masters who created the prints or that print 
ard painting are from the same hand. 


When I was fourteen I bought a panel of the Prodigal 
Son duly signed with Diirer’s usual monogram, which 
in every detail corresponds with the engraving that the 
genius of Nuremberg made of this subject. It is now a 
long time since I discovered that this find made in my 
childhood is a fake; it is probably Dutch of the early 
seventeenth century. 


The picture I herewith reproduce, however, was 
obviously not made with the idea of deceiving the 
collector, because it would be difficult to remain so 
faithful to a model in composition and at the same time 
so different in style. Everyone who is in the least 
familiar with Italian graphical production knows 
Mantegna’s beautiful print of the Entombment. In 
hardly any of his other productions do we notice to 
such a degree the monumental expression of his tragic 
passionate temperament and the beauty and harmony of 
the composition. 


It was the latter feature—the perfection of the 
composition—which struck the imagination of the artist 
to whom we owe the painted replica which belongs to a 
private collection in Holland. 


He must have loved and venerated Mantegna and 
his art, and derived much satisfaction in taking him as 
his model; but at the same time he possessed a 
pronounced artistic individuality which dominates each 
time there is something which does not agree with his 
own conceptions. 


He has, for example, suppressed the woman with 
arms uplifted in a dramatic gesture—a_ distant 
descendant of the desperately gesticulating woman 
in Cimabue’s fresco of the Crucifixion at Assisi— 
and the weeping St. John, and this he has done in all 
probability because he wanted to give more importance 
to the rocky background. He has slightly altered all 
the morphological types and the proportions; the 
change is most noticeable in the figure of the man in 
the centre and least visible in that with hands clasped 
to the right because obviously he had a preference for 
softer, sweeter, I should almost say more Lombard- 
looking human types. 


A comparison between the print and the panel 
affords us an interesting illustration of the manner in 
which the young or the more modest artists used the 
engravings and also the drawings which the better- 
known and more celebrated masters sold for the benefit 
of their colleagues and of which Vasari speaks so often. 


In this case the painter has followed his illustrious 
model very freely, because, besides the suppression of 
two of the figures and the changes in the appearance 
of those he does reproduce, he makes further considerable 
alterations. His liking for a rocky landscape has caused 
him to modify the foreground, but we still see the wild 
peaks to the left of the background and Golgotha on 


which the three crosses are erected. 


The question now arises who was the painter who 
adopted Mantegna’s example, making, at the same 
time, all these changes which point to a definite artistic 
individuality, and I think we find him among the identified 
adherents of the Mantegnesque current. 


I am of the opinion that it was Bernardo Parentino, 
or Parengano (1437-1531), who in all probability painted 
this panel. 


Parentino was, before all, a follower of Mantegna, 
but I do not think that it has ever been remarked that 
besides the influence of Mantegna and that of other 
Paduan and Ferrarese artists, his works show a very 
obvious connexion with the Lombard school and I 
should say more particularly with Bramantino or perhaps 
Foppa. The problem is somewhat complex, because 
also these painters owe much to Mantegna. Still, the 
elongated proportions, the morphological types, the 
softer feeling and expression and the less violent action, 
as well as the warm brilliancy of the colouring, are 
elements which differentiate these Lombard painters 
from Mantegna and the Paduan school. 


These Lombard qualities are manifest in this painting 
of the Entombment after Mantegna’s print, and if we 
compare this work with Parentino’s signed picture in 
the gallery of Modena, with those in the Louvre and the 
Doria Gallery, Rome, with the musicians in the Museum 
of Berlin, and, perhaps most of all, with the Kiss of 
Judas in the Borromeo Gallery, Milan, we find, I think, 
quite convincing proof of the correctness of this attri- 
bution. It is probably one of his later productions, in 
which the Lombard influence is somewhat more 
pronounced than in most of his other works. 
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Above: A PAINTING ON PANEL BY PARENTIUS AFTER THE ENGRAVING (below). By Mantegna. 
Discussed on previous page by Dr. Raimond Van Marle 
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CHINESE POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 
COLLECTION OF Mr. G@ Mars. 


BY EDGAR E. BLUETT 


Fig. I. 
GLAZED POTTERY 
MODEL OF AN OX 


HINESE porcelain collections of the 
present day, considered in relation to 
those of a decade or two past, offer 
some interesting comparisons. They 

are, at the same time, more comprehensive in 
scope and more clearly defined in character. 
Examination of the catalogues of some of the 
well-known collections of the late ‘nineties 
and the early years of the present century 
shows that connoisseurs of that day were con- 
tent to confine their attention almost exclusively 
to specimens of the Ch‘ing period, occasionally, 
but quite infrequently, admitting an example 
from the great period which preceded it and 
none at all of earlier date. Much has been 
learnt about Chinese pottery and porcelain 
during the last twenty years, and, following 
advancement of knowledge and development 
of taste, the character of a modern private 
collection enables it to present a far truer and 
more comprehensive picture of the potter’s 
craft than was possible from similar sources 
hitherto. 

The collection of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Clark, of Iver Heath, contains examples of a 
large variety of types. It extends, in point 





IN THE 
ALFRED CLARK 


PART I.—EARLY WARES 


T‘ang period. 
A.D. 618-906 
Height 7 in. 


of time, from the Han dynasty (206 B.c.- 
A.D. 200) to the Ch‘ien Lung period (A.D. 1736- 
1796), and it exhibits well the progress of 
knowledge as well as the esthetic tendency of 
the collector to-day. In common with a few 
collections of similar calibre, it represents the 
efflorescence of the growth of learning and 
culture in matters ceramic during the last few 
decades. 

Acquaintance with the earlier wares from 
the Chinese kilns—those, for instance, produced 
between the tenth and fourteenth centuries— 
reveals the spirit of the Chinese potter un- 
trammelled by foreign influence. With the 
exception of certain types of celadon porcelain, 
known to the Arabs as Martabani and exported 
to Eastern countries in large quantities, there 
is little evidence of foreign trade in porcelain 
between the T‘ang and the Ming dynasties, 
and it would appear that almost the entire 
output of the Sung, Yiian and early Ming 
kilns—with the exception referred to—was in- 
tended for home consumption. This pre- 
supposed forms and decorations which would 
please and satisfy the native purchaser; in 
other words, the ceramic products of these 
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periods exemplify in a marked degree the 
taste of the Chinese themselves—a quality 
which distinguishes the greater portion of the 
collection under review. 

The comparatively small group of early 
pottery shows evidence of very careful selection, 
and no specimen has been admitted which 
cannot lay claim to rank as a first-rate example 
of its type. Figure I illustrates a glazed model 


Fig. II. 
POTTERY OFFERING 
DISH 


of an ox, of the T‘ang period, one of the kind 
used for draught purposes, figures of which 
are more commonly seen in unglazed pottery 
with the accompanying cart fashioned in the 
same material. These models were excavated 
from tombs, where they formed part of the 
retinue in effigy of the departed. From a 
similar source is the magnificent offering dish 
shown in Fig. II. Dishes of this kind, together 
with other food vessels, were placed in the grave 
laden with grain and vegetables for the sus- 
tenance of the “ material soul” of the occupant. 
The body of the piece is of hard-baked whitish 
clay, almost chalky in texture ; and the glazes— 
green, yellow, white and deep blue—are com- 
pounded of soft silicates fired at a comparatively 
low temperature. The design follows fairly 
closely the patterns modelled in relief on the 
back of some contemporary bronze mirrors. 





COLLECTION OF MR. & MRS. ALFRED CLARK 


Of the same period is the graceful vase 
figured in the colour plate. Here the genius 
of the T‘ang potter in the direction of form is 
exhibited at its best. The intellectual and 
cultural level of the Chinese stood high in the 
days of the T‘ang period, and it was fitting 
that the ceramic artist should express his ideals 
in terms of form as distinct from the more 
emotional elements—colour and _ decoration. 


T‘ang period. 


Diameter 12} in. 


In proportion, beauty of line and curve, as well 
as in restraint of decorative ornament, this 
vase leaves no room for criticism. Here and 
there the paler portions of the glaze display a 
silvery iridescence—one of the consequences 
of prolonged immersion in the soil—a surface 
degradation which actually heightens the beauty 
of the piece. Fig. III shows a little pomade 
box and cover, the top painted with prunus 
blossoms on a clear, dark blue ground—pro- 
totype, in design, of the famous “ hawthorn 
pattern ” of the seventeenth century. 

An interesting link with the early art of 
Persia is exhibited in the pottery bird-headed 
vase illustrated in Fig. IV. Metal vases of 
this form and of known Sasanian origin were 
mentioned by Dr. F. R. Martin in a letter to 
the Burlington Magazine in 1912,shortly after 
the first of these pottery vases came to light 
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Fig. III. 


POTTERY POMADE BOX AND COVER. 


T‘ang period. Diameter 2; in. 


as a result of excavations in China; and, as 
Hobson suggests, their existence provides addi- 
tional evidence of early intertrading between 
the two countries. On one side of the vase 
an equestrian archer is modelled in low relief ; 
and on the other is a bird-monster reminiscent 
of the féng huang, or phenix—a popular 
motive in decorative design of much later days. 

Considerations of space preclude descrip- 
tion of more than a small section of the earliest 
wares in this collection—there are glazed vases 
of the Han period (200 B.C.-A.D. 220), one 
entirely covered with a remarkable metallic 
iridescence, a splendidly modelled pottery 
dragon dating from the Wei period (A.D. 386- 
557), and some smaller examples of the T‘ang 
potter’s art in bowls, vases, etc.—but before 
we leave this section reference must be made 
to the rare porcelain plate (Fig. VI (6)). The 
high standard attained by Sung craftsmen in 
the manufacture of true porcelain suggests a 
much earlier date for its origin. But it was 
not until the excavations, carried out at Samarra 
by Professors Sarre and Herzfeld in 1910 and 
1913, brought to light a remarkable series of 
fragments whose date was at least as early as 
883 A.D., that a close-grained, highly fired and 
thinly potted porcelain was known to have 
existed during the T‘ang period. The form of 
this saucer is consistent with a T‘ang attribu- 
tion; its paste, glaze and the manner of 
potting are identical with those of the docu- 
mentary fragments; and there is no reason to 
question that it actually dates back to this 
remote period. 


Chiin yao, the ware produced at the kilns 
of Chiin Chou during the Sung period (A.D. 
960-1279), is represented in an exquisite little 
octafoil bowl, the glaze irregularly marked with 
crimson-purple splashes on a bluish opalescent 
ground of great beauty. This little piece 
(Fig. V) was the brightest gem amongst a 
brilliant array of specimens of the type which 
formerly adorned the Alexander Collection. 
There seems to be no doubt that the yao pien 
(furnace transmutation) glaze of the Sung 
potters owes its discovery to accident. When 
some unexpected purple splashes first appeared 
in the glaze of these porcelains, the work of an 
evil spirit was suspected, and all the contents 
of the kiln were broken up. On another 
occasion all the potters fled, and the factory 





POTTERY EWER OF SASANIAN FORM. 
T‘ang period. Height 12} in. 


Fig. IV. 
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POTTERY VASE WITH APPLIED ORNAMENT 
T‘ang Period. Height 104 ins. 


In the Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Clark 
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was abandoned. The occurrence of these 
patches of colour is due to the presence of small 
particles of copper oxide in the glaze, and, 
according to the Tao Shuo, they seem to be 
But the symmetrical 


generally accidental. 


Fig. V. 
EIGHT-LOBED BOWL, 
CRIMSON SPLASHES. 


marking of some specimens of Chiin ware 
proves that they were certainly intentional 
sometimes, and the even distribution of colours 
in the flower pots and bulb bowls of imperial 
Chiin ware shows that the Sung potters 
achieved complete mastery of this “ furnace 
transmutation ” technique. 

It is equally probable that the “oil on 
water” or “ oil spot” glazes seen on some of 
the finer wares from the Tz‘u Chou factories 
Owes its origin to chance. Generally the 
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little mica-like spots are uneven in size and 
irregularly distributed; but the rare vase in this 
collection (Fig. VII), displaying spots of even 
size, smaller on the body and larger at mouth 
and base, proves beyond doubt that the early 


Chin yao. 
Sung period. 
Diameter 3} in. 


craftsman succeeded in controlling this glaze 
marking and in using the “accident” to 
decorative advantage. 

Ting Chou, in Chih-li, was the seat of 
manufacture of the fine ivory-white porcelain 
known as Ting yao. Early records tell of the 
existence of Ting ware with black, red, brown 
and even purple glazes ; but the only members 
of the family which can be satisfactorily 
identified are the fen ting and pai ting (white) 
and the tu ting (earthy ting). The last has a 





a) YING CH‘ING WINE POT. 


Fig.VI. 


b) WHITE PORCELAIN PLATE. 


c) YING CH‘ING FLOWER VASE. 


Sung. Height 2} in. T‘ang. Diameter §)} in. Sung. Height 3} in. 
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slightly coarser, usually heavier body, and is 
opaque. It was not considered worthy of a 
place in the collections of early Chinese 
connoisseurs. Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Clark 
possess some splendid examples of the first 
named, two of which call for special mention. 
The important oviform vase (Fig. VIII) has a 
floral design carved and engraved in the paste ; 


Fig. VII. 
TZ‘U CHOU VASE 


it is the work of a first-rate artist, and the clear, 
colourless glaze with which the piece is clothed 
serves admirably to display the fine details 
of the drawing. Early Chinese porcelain was 
subjected, in course of firing, to temperatures 
ranging from 1,000 to 1,500 degrees Centigrade, 
and it is a tribute to the judgment of the potter 
that this vase has retained all the delicate 
definition imparted to it by the graver’s tool. 
The Ko ku yao lun and the Ch‘ing pi tsang, 
two of the most authoritative works quoted in 
the Tao Shuo, both lay stress on the qualities 
which distinguish the ware itself, giving second 
place to its decoration. A delightful box and 





cover in the collection seems to justify this. 
It is circular and quite undecorated, but the 
soft creamy surface of the glaze, the delicate 
ivory tint of the porcelain, and the perfect 
potting of the piece invest it with a charm 
which is impossible to reproduce in a picture. 
The bowl (Fig. IX), on the other hand, displays 
all these qualities and, in addition, a finely 


Sung period. 
Height 4} in. 


executed design incised in the interior. The 
underside exhibits “ tear drop ”’ marking in the 
glaze, a feature which, according to the Ko ku 
yao lun, is contributory evidence of its genuine- 
ness ; while the Ch‘ing pi tsang states that “when 
the glaze has drops upon it like tears it is 
highly valued.” 

There is a puzzling reference in the Po wu 
yao lan to a kind of Ting Chou porcelain 
“‘with painted decoration.” Apart from the fact 
that no examples of painted Ting ware are known 
to exist either, according to Hobson,“ in actual 
fact or in Chinese descriptions,” it seems highly 
improbable that the Sung ceramic artist would 
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paint a coloured design upon such material, and 
I incline to the belief suggested by Hobson 
(“Chinese Pottery and Porcelain,” Vol. 1, p. 91) 
that the Chinese writers mistook painted Tz‘u 
Chou wares for specimens of Ting yao. 

A jar of Tz‘t Chou ware in Mr. Clark’s 
collection, with floral design painted in red and 
green on a cream-tinted ground, has, on the 
body of the piece, the general appearance of 
Ting ware ; but the tint of the glazed surface 
is produced by the application of a slip 
enveloping a pottery body. Such a piece 
might have been mistaken by earlier writers 
for Ting ware, and classified as such; but to 
the modern student there is no excuse for such 
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confusion. This beautiful little vase was 
formerly in the collection of the late Mr. W. C. 
Alexander, and was one of that great connois- 
seur’s favourite specimens. 

Celadon is the European name applied to 
that large class of ware known in China as 
Lung Ch‘iian yao. The word is derived from 
a character of that name in a seventeenth- 
century play, “ L’Astrée,” by Honore d’Urfé. 
Céladon, a shepherd, appeared in the play 
attired in pale green clothing which resembled 
the tint of the porcelain. Although the Chinese 
term is used to designate many types of the 
ware with which we are familiar, it is probable 
that only a small proportion of it had its 
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Fig. VIII. TING YAO VASE. 





Sung period. Height 12 in. 
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Fig. IX. TING YAO BOWL. Sung period. Diametcr 7; in. 


origin in the district of Lung Ch‘iian, and 
that the fame of the products of these kilns was 
responsible for the general use of the term. 
Thanks, however, to some comparatively recent 
excavations on the kiln sites, when a number of 
“ wasters ’’ were unearthed, we are in a position 
to identify certain types and to establish their 
claim to be actual products of the Lung Ch‘iian 
factories. To such a class belongs the funeral 
vase shown in Fig. X. The soft bluish green 
glaze of this piece, the nature of the paste, the 
particular tint of the iron-coloured foot rim, 
and the manner of the potting—all these features 
are in close accord with those of the docu- 
mentary “ wasters,” and proclaim the vase 
to be a specimen of the same date and prove- 
nance. Another vase in the collection possessing 
very similar technical qualities has the dragon 
carved in low relief round the body. It has 
a high neck surmounted by a dome-shaped 
cover, and, like the last, is probably a funeral 
vase. There is a delicious small bowl, or 
cup, of identical ware, the interior incised with 
a floral design in the best Sung tradition ; and 
one example of the rare “ yellow celadon,” a 
contemporary piece, and possibly, but by no 
means certainly, from the same district. 


Although there are marked distinctions, both 
in composition of the body and in general 
appearance, between the celadons and the 
wares of Ko type, there are reasons for classifying 
them in the same category. It appears that 


in the Liu-t‘ien factories at Lung Ch‘iian the 
two brothers Chang worked, and that the wares 
of the elder brother (Ko- elder) were crackled 
or crazed, while those of the younger Chang 
had a smooth, uncrackled glaze. But we are 
met with a difficulty here, for whereas in the 
products of Chang the younger we look for a 
porcelain of celadon type, Ko ware was said 
to be “nearly white, with broken lines upon 
it”? (Tao Shuo, Book II). Again, the Po wu 
yao lan compares Ko porcelain with Kuan 
(Imperial) ware—a distinct type not related to 
the celadons; and when we note Hobson’s 
quotation from this work to the effect that 





Fig. X. 


FUNERAL VASE. 
Sung period. 


Lung Ch‘iian celadon. 
Height 10 in. 
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Fig. XIII. YING CH‘ING BOWL. Sung period. Diameter 7 in. 





Fig. XI. BOWL, KO TYPE. Sung or Yiian. Diameter § in. 
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Fig. XII. VASE, 
YING CH‘ING TYPE 


certain Ko wares took their clay from the 
locality where the Kuan potteries were situated, 
we are led to the belief that Ko porcelain was 
quite as nearly related to Kuan ware as it was 
to that of Lung Ch‘iian. The bowl (Fig. XI) 
is undoubtedly of Ko type and of Sung or, 
at latest, Yiian date; but whether it is the 
product of one of the brothers Chang it is 
impossible to say. 

Literary data from a variety of sources have 
confirmed and amplified our knowledge of all 
the categories of porcelain described in the 





Sung period. 
Height 11 in. 


foregoing, but we come now to a class which 
seems to stand apart and in the study of which 
much remains to be discovered. Ying Ch‘ing 
(misty blue) porcelain of the Sung period, a 
fine translucent ware usually thinly potted, and 
with a pale blue glaze of exceptional delicacy, 
was first known in this country well within the 
memory of present-day collectors. It was then 
credited with a purely Corean provenance and, 
remembering that early writers refer to the 
similarity of the wares of Corea to some con- 
temporary Chinese porcelain, it seems probable 
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that a certain quantity of the so-called Ying 
Ch‘ing had its origin in that country. Latterly 
the supplies of this ware, nearly all of which 
appears to have been excavated, came from 
Honan. 

In an illuminating paper read before the 
Oriental Ceramic Society in 1922, Mr. Eumor- 
fopoulos, by a process of close reasoning and 
inductive argument, worked out the theory 
that Ying Ch‘ing is a Ju type cognate with the 
famous and highly prized fu yao from the 
Honan factories. The conclusions he reached 
gained general assent, and this classification 
has been adopted in the most responsible 
quarters ; but it should be borne in mind that 
there are several fairly distinct varieties of the 
ware indiscriminately styled Ying Ch‘ing, only 
a small proportion of which are entitled to the 
appellation Ju type. Some of these are un- 
doubtedly of later date than Sung, and it is 
quite possible that others are earlier. Descrip- 
tions in the Tao Shuo of some categories of 
T‘ang porcelain lend colour to this view, and 
the possibility opens up an interesting field of 
research. 

Although the Chinese provenance of Ying 
Ch‘ing is said to be Honan, ware of the type 
is Known to have been excavated many miles 
distant from Ju Chou, far away to the north- 
west, in Kansu ; and it is significant that speci- 
mens found there are quite distinct in quality 
and character from the well-known Honan 


variety. The glaze is usually thinner, greyish 
blue in tint, and considerably crazed. Fig. XII 
shows a vase of this class. The body is thin 
and translucent, and there is a finely impressed 
floral design with lotus petals at the base, the 
latter a hieratic motive reproduced in countless 
five-colour vases and bowls of the seventeenth 
century. 
x *x * 


Fig. XIII illustrates a singularly beautiful 
bowl of the kind generally associated with 
Honan. In this piece the exposed portions of 
the paste exhibit the characteristic “ sugary ”’ 
appearance of Ying Ch‘ing; the rim is notched, 
suggesting divisions between the petals of a 
flower, the interior is incised with a floral 
design, and both inside and outside are covered 
with a pale sky-blue glaze of the greatest 
delicacy. Other representatives of the type 
are the rare flower vase formed as an elephant 
(Fig. VIc), the small wine pot (Fig. VIa), 
possibly a Corean form, and a_ beautifully 
potted specimen. There is a charming little 
three-handled jar and cover (Fig. XIVa), a 
gourd-shaped ewer and cover (Fig. XIVb), 
and, perhaps rarest of all, a spotted Ying Ch‘ing 
vase (Fig. XIVc). The last shows a close 
affinity in taste with the tobi seiji, or spotted 
celadon, of Lung Ch‘iian—a type in which the 
effect is produced by touches of iron oxide 
spotted on the glaze just before firing. 





Fig. XIV. 
(a) YING CH‘ING JAR & COVER. (6) YING CH‘ING EWER & COVER. (c) SPOTTED YING CH‘ING VASE. 
Sung period. Height 3} in. Sung period. Height 6 in. Sung period. Height 4} in. 
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PORTRAITS BY DOWNMAN OF HIS RELATIONS 


BY RALPH EDWARDS 


HE portraits by John Downman which 
are included among the illustrations to 
this article represent a group of the 
artist’s nearest relations, and were all 
until quite lately in the possession of his 
descendants. In Dr. G. C. Williamson’s 
monograph on the artist, published in 1907, 
several of these portraits are recorded in an 
appendix among works “hitherto neither ex- 
hibited nor reproduced”; and I believe that 
the statement as to reproduction still applies. 
The curious sketch (Fig. I) is a caricature of 
the artist in old age. It is probably by Down- 
man’s daughter, Isabella, and though weakly 
drawn, has an interesting bearing on his own 
technique. On the reverse is a blotch of strong 
carmine, so placed that it shows through the 
thin paper, and colours the face and pro- 
tuberant nose. An inscription above in 
Downman’s handwriting calls attention face- 
tiously to the trick, and explains that “ this was 
intended to have the effect of rouge, time having 
rather effaced the roses from my cheek.” 
“ Doubts,” he adds, “‘ are entertained by the 
cognoscenti whether the object of my study is 
a manuscript Sermon or a Taylor’s Bill.” 
Downman frequently resorted to this tech- 
nical trick to obtain the delicate, hectic flush 
with which he suffused the faces of his sitters. 
The fresh innocent complexion he gave to 
them is said to have accounted for the popularity 
of his works in the fashionable world. A 
writer in the Morming Post, reviewing the 
Academy Exhibition of 1797, scornfully re- 
marks that Downman has long been known to 
Society by his portraits, and the ladies were 
“mightily pleased because he tinted every 
cheek with a rosy effusion, and washed every 
bosom with the semblance of Olympian dew.” 
He is supposed to have discovered the 
method of tinting on the reverse by a for- 
tunate chance. It is said that he found one 
of his drawings lying face downwards on the 
table in his studio, with pink colour daubed on 
the back by a mischievous child. If the 
tradition is accurate, it is a curious coincidence 
that this kind of under-painting had been very 
thoroughly exploited by one of Downman’s 
elder contemporaries, the Genevese pastellist, 





Fig. I. A CARICATURE SKETCH OF J. DOWNMAN 
Probably by his daughter Isabella 


In the possession of Mrs. Hubert Cordes 


Jean Etienne Liotard, whose works were greatly 
admired by English connoisseurs. Liotard 
visited England for the first time in 1752, 
when Downman was in his cradle. He came 
again with a vastly increased reputation in 1772, 
settled in London for nearly three years, 
and exhibited at the Royal Academy. That 
“le peintre turc” was practising this method 
of tinting before the date of his first visit to 
England is proved by a drawing in Dr. K. T. 
Parker’s Collection. It is a replica of one at 
the Carcassonne Museum, and represents a 
lady in Oriental costume reclining upon a sofa 
with a book in her hand. On the reverse this 
drawing is heavily loaded with an impasto of 
black and red chalks, and laid down on another 
sheet of paper similarly treated. Another chalk 
drawing at the Louvre shows Liotard again 
resorting to this process, for, according to MM. 
Guifrey and Marcel it has “au dos, couleurs 
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trés violentes 4 l’aquarelle destinés sans doute 
a chauffer les tons.” In his Traité de la 
Peinture, Liotard extols a high degree of 
finish, and when he smeared colour on the back 
of his drawings, it was not merely to warm the 
tones, but also to obtain the effect of fused 
modelling. Downman’s experiments in this 
way were more tentative and seem to have been 
chiefly confined to tinting the face without any 
impasto or working up. A portrait of the 
second Earl of Guildford at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum is a typical instance ; and here 
not only is the face lightly washed on the reverse, 
but some of the lines of the coat are pencilled, 
on the back. The technical parallel may be a 
mere coincidence, for there is nothing occult in 
the device. On the other hand, Liotard left 
many drawings behind him in England, and 
from one of them Downman may have obtained 
a hint for imparting a “‘ rosy effusion ”’ to a face. 

By 1786 the artist was already so prosperous 
that he could afford to hire the best rooms at 
the magnificent Saville House in Leicester 
Fields to exhibit drawings, which he withheld 
from the Academy on the score that on previous 
occasions they had not been properly shown. 
At this time his works were in great demand ; 
indeed, they are said to have been “universally 
admired and sought after by the first people 
of rank and fashion.”’ But at the height of his 
popularity Downman was savagely assailed 
in the Press by champions of the “‘ Grand Style,” 
who denounced his portraits as excessively 
flattering, “‘ the offsprings of a false taste,” or 
“ trifles light as air ’—only fit to be classed with 
profile shades and cut paper. Such abuse 
he could afford to disdain, but mixed with 
it was criticism of a more damaging kind, 
based upon a shrewd understanding of his 
weaknesses. For example, the assertion that he 
had but “two passable faces, one face for 
ladies and another for gentlemen,”’ must have 
touched him on the raw; while even his 
admirers might be disposed to agree that 
“‘when more than heads are introduced they 
always want solidity and force.”’ Certainiy he 
made large concessions to the vanity of his 
sitters, and often descended to a rather trivial 
prettiness. He was taxed with “ sameness ” and 
a restricted range ; but it is really remarkable 
that he preserved so much lively spontaneity 
within the limits of a narrow convention. His 
technique was a novelty—so much so that 
while he somewhat oddly regarded his works 
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Fig. Il. MRS. SCUDAMORE, neé MISS CHARLOTTE 
DOWNMAN. In the possession of #. Thursby Pelham, Esq. 





Fig. III. MRS. DOUCE, neé MISS JANE DOWNMAN 
In the possession of 7. Thursby Pelham, Esq. 
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Fig. IV. ANNE PH@BE DOWNMAN (later Mrs. Richard Debary) 
In the possession of F. Thursby Pelham, Esq. 


By J. Downman 
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as paintings, the Hanging Committee of the 
Academy maintained they were drawings, and 
insisted on showing them as such. He struck 
out a new line and developed it so skilfully that 
though his style was imitated, he had no serious 
rival. And he must be judged not only by his 
fashionable portraiture, with its suavity and 
facile grace, but by a vast number of sketches 
and studies, which reveal a far more robust 
talent and are, perhaps, his true claim to be 
regarded as among the best English draughts- 
men of his age. 

In 1804 Downman removed from London 
and settled for a time at Town Malling in Kent, 
while still retaining a room at 188, Piccadilly. 
On June 25th of that year, calling on Joseph 
Farington for tea he spoke of his recent move, 
and explained that when on visits to town he 
left his daughter, then aged seventeen, at his 
cottage with two maid-servants to wait on her. 
This suggests that he had already lost his 
second wife, whose father, William Jackson, of 
Exeter, was a celebrated composer and an 
intimate friend of Gainsborough. Downman’s 
elder brother, Colonel Francis, of the Royal 
Artillery, who had served with distinction in 
France, North America and the West Indies, 
was already established at Malling, “ being 
invalided upon full pay according to rule in 
the Artillery, after serving a certain time.’’* 
Between 1759 and 1780 he kept a journal of his 
various campaigns, which is particularly valu- 
able for its account of the War of Independence, 
and abounds in vivid descriptions of hard- 
fought engagements on land and sea. 

Portraits by Downman of his nieces, the 
colonel’s three daughters, are reproduced in Figs. 
IIT andIII. The drawings of Jane and Charlotte 
are attractive specimens of his later phase, when 
a larger rhythm often compensates for the loss 
of mannered elegance. One is dated 1804, the 
year in which the artist settled in Malling, the 
other 1809, when he had returned to London 
after a long stay in the West of England. The 
portrait of Anne Pheebe (Fig IV), the eldest of 
the sisters, must be counted among Downman’s 
finest works. It is of a quality rare in his 
ceuvre, fluent and masterly in handling, and 
remarkable for its sympathetic rendering of the 
sitter’s charming personality. 

Downman was trained in the studio of 
Benjamin West, and in the course of his career 
exhibited a considerable number of oil pictures. 

* Farington, Diary, Vol. II., June 25, 1804. 
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Fig. V. COLONEL FRANCIS DOWNMAN 
In the possession of Mrs. Hubert Cordes 





Fig. VI. CHARLES AND ISABELLA CHLOE, SON 
AND DAUGHTER OF J. DOWNMAN 


In the possession of Mrs. Hubert Cordes 
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The titles of some of them—‘‘ The Death of 
Lucretia,” ‘“‘ Fair Rosamund,” ‘“ The Return 
of Orestes,” ‘‘ Salvator Mundi ’’—show that 
he aspired to something beyond “ elegance in 
its lightest forms,’ and saw himself in the réle 
of a historical painter. Although Alderman 
Boydell commissioned “ Rosalind” from him 
for the Shakespeare Gallery and paid him £120 
each for two scenes from “‘ Tom Jones,” his 
excursions into the Grand Style were coldly 
received by the critics—“attempts at 
sublimity,”’ said one of them, “‘ are beyond his 
powers.” He was more fortunate with his oil 
portraits, and it is certainly to these, not to his 
drawings, that the St. fames’s Chronicle referred, 
when in 1784 it expressed the opinion that 
Downman “ has made the most rapid progress 
in the art of portrait painting of any artist we 
remember, and now disputes the palm with the 
first painters of the age.” This must be 
regarded as extravagant praise, for though he 
produced a few very capable oil portraits, such 
as the “‘ Lady Delaval,” now in the National 
Gallery, his average performance strongly sug- 
gests that in oils he remained an amateur until 
the end. Among the family pictures which 
Mrs. Hubert Cordes has inherited are two 
canvases characteristic of Downman’s later 
style. The portrait of Colonel Francis (Fig. V) 
is signed and dated 1799. In Fig. VI Down- 
man’s son and daughter, Charles and Isabella 
Chloe, are represented, their identity being 
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established by an inscription on a large charcoal 
study for the picture, which also belongs to 
Mrs. Cordes. The boy is said to have been 
lost at sea in early youth; while Isabella in 
1817, at the age of twenty, married Richard 
Mellor Benjamin, a solicitor of Wrexham, who 
squandered a considerable patrimony in riotous 
living and died in 1823. Though her name 
does not occur in works of reference, Down- 
man’s daughter was an amateur artist with 
quite a pretty turn for drawing in a humorous 
or sentimental vein. The specimen repro- 
duced in Fig. VII dates from shortly before her 
disastrous marriage, and on the margin below 
she explains that “a very gallant beau ” paid 
attentions to her in the hotel at Thorp Arch, 
and “‘ one day he sat with all patience and held 
a quantity of yarn for me to wind, and as our 
general appearance was thought particularly 
interesting I have represented the scene in 
drawing.” At that time a medicinal spa had 
lately been discovered at Thorp Arch, which 
is near Knaresborough in the West Riding, 
and “a neat village erected for the accommoda- 
tion of visitors.” On another drawing in the 
same collection of a shepherd boy seated below 
a tree the artist proclaims that it is “ invented 
and drawn by Isabella Downman,” an 
inscription which implies some pride in the 
achievement. 


I am indebted to Mr. W. T. Whitley for several quotations 
from contemporary criticism. 
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Fig. VII. SKETCH BY MISS ISABELLA DOWNMAN 
In the possession of Mrs. Hubert Cordes 
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JOSEF DRAHONOVSKY: SCULPTOR-CRAFTSMAN 


BY KINETON PARKES 





Fig. I. AFTER THE BATH. DETAIL OF MARBLE GROUP. By Josef Drahonovsky 


“~N LASS has had a most honourable history which 
has persisted from Greek, Egyptian and Roman 
times. It has the advantage of being possessed 
of the combined attributes of use and beauty, and, 

as in all the greater crafts, has often risen to its oppor- 
tunities and has produced objects which include both. 
The jars and bottles and flat pieces of glass of the earliest 
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periods are often intrinsically beautiful, both as to shape 
and material. Age has given to Roman glass an iri- 
descent beauty in addition to its useful shape, as it has 
given beautiful patinas to objects of bronze. Glass 
has kept out the wintry wind from Gothic fanes, and has 
admitted light with more beauty of colour than even the 
iridescence of Roman glass affords ; stained and painted 
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window glass is of the very glory of colour. Glass has 
a colour of its own, and Murano produced it, and pro- 
duces it still. Old Venetian glass is a stock romantic 
phrase. Next to Venetian glass in honour and glory is 
Bohemian glass ; it has colour and it has form; it has 
often glyptic decoration which adds a further feature to 
glass—engraved decoration. Towards the end of the 





Fig. Il. THE BATHER. (Marble). 
By Josef Drahonovsky 


sixteenth century this engraving process was introduced 
into Bohemia by King Rudolph II and the Italian crafts- 
men, cutters of rock-crystal from Milan. This was a logical 
outcome that the special kind of glass made then in 
Prague demanded—a colourless glass of potash and lime, 
very hard but lending itself to glyptic treatment. Glass 
was made in Vienna in the first quarter of the fifteenth 
century. A hundred years later Nuremberg was bringing 
glass makers to settle there. German glass developed a 
character of its own, incorporating the use of enamels 


and pictorial themes. Prague was not behind, and 
indeed became a school of instruction in the seventeenth 
century with such pupils as Caspar Lehmann, 
Zachary Belzer and George Schwanart, who originated 
the glass-cutting industry at Ratisbon. He it was who 
originated the process of etching on glass by hydro- 
fluoric acid. Since then the technique of glass moulding 
and blowing has progressed ; its chemistry,.too ; but no 
more lovely glass has been made than was made in the 
countries mentioned above, but fortunately there is 
glass being fabricated to-day that is worthy of the great 
traditions, and at Prague this greatness has been nobly 
maintained. 

The tradition which has always attached to rock- 
crystal, jade and allicd materials is of course glyptic. 
The Chinese carvers knew all there could be known as 
to the properties of the materials, and the forms that 
have resulted from this intensive technical knowledge 
vary accordingly. Rock-crystal is so hard that in its 
use form becomes simplified, but it is still glyptic. 
Glass, however, offers a wider scope, not so much in 
the direction of relief carving, but in engraving. It 
offers itself also to the plastic sculptor, for it can be 
moulded on a fairly wide basis while in mobile, heated 
form. Moulded glass of artistic quality is less common 
than engraved, but there is abundance of moulded 
glass craft work of a high order. Of late years the possi- 
bilities of glass have been enormously increased, and 
it is satisfactory to note that developments have been 
both industrial and artistic, although they have not 
always been synchronised or orientated. There is, 
however, sufficient evidence of the high state of develop- 
ment to which glass has reached, and in the work of a 
Czechoslovak master, Drahonovsk¢, and his followers 
there is evidence that no side of glass craftsmanship has 
been neglected. Glass is cut, engraved and moulded 
nowadays into more and more beautiful forms, and this 
work is essentially that of the artist-craftsman, in par- 
ticular the sculptor-craftsman. 

The carving sculptors demand that the art of sculpture 
shall be regarded as the art of carving, and many of the 
best modelling sculptors admit the demand. But the 
art of sculpture has its two well-defined aspects, and as 
it presents itself at the present day they are of equal 
importance. Many of the greatest artists of to-day 
combine equally the two functions of cutting and mould- 
ing, and admit no difference of degree, but only of 
technique. This must be admitted so long as it is insisted 
that the artist shall do his own carving. It is when this 
all-important process is handed to a professional cutter 
that the artist parts with the authenticity of his work. 
It is different when the modeller hands over his mould 
to the bronze-caster, for this cannot be avoided as a 
general rule. At any rate, he has supplied an authentic 
mould for the casting, and to that extent his work is 
his own. Reduced to its simplest elements as a craft, 
however, carving is not only the real direct process, but 
it is the logical one. Most frequently the carving 
sculptor is possessed by a passion for cutting, and it 
often happens that he not only cuts with the chisel his 
works in high relief and the round, but indulges also in 
his passion by cutting with the graving tool and the wheel 
on glass and gems, or on wood and metal. In this the 
art of sculpture is reduced to its simplest and, it must be 
admitted, its most logical terms, the terms of glyptic as 
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JOSEF DRAHONOVSKY: 
opposed to plastic—the art of cutting down instead of 
building up. 

A typical case is afforded by Josef Drahotovsk#, 
professor of sculpture and engraving at the Prague School 
of Decorative Arts, who was born at Valavec in 1877. 
His engraving technique was learnt and developed at 
the special school of engraving, and carving at Turnov 
during the years 1890-94. Here he worked on glass and 


Fig. III. 

DETAIL OF 
ST. WENCESLAS 
GLASS VASE 


precious stones until he had acquired the necessary 
skill, when he transferred to the school in Prague, where 
he now teaches, for a six-years’ course in applied sculpture. 
Here he, of course, studied modelling also, which has 
resulted in certain work of plastic merit, such as his 
delightful bronze “Boy Fountain”; his “Grapes” in 
bronze, an attractive woman’s figure draped by the vine ; 
and his charming seated Washing Figure of a nude 
woman, in glazed earthenware ; and the bronze Monu- 
ment of National Liberation at Turnov. But, in essence, 





SCULPTOR-CRAFTSMAN 


Drahofiovsk? is a glyptic sculptor; he carved for eight 
years on the Prague Cathedral, and his most important 
works are in marble and glass ; his art may be regarded 
as largely carved, with a considerable allowance of 
glyptic-graphic in the fine pieces of glass and gems 
he has produced. 

He has carved two works in marble of the first 
importance—one a group of two seated women after the 


In the possession 
of His Holiness 
Pope Pius XI 


bath, one drying the other with a towel ; and the other, a 
single seated figure of a girl after the bath. These are 
vigorously naturalistic and conform almost wholly with 
the principle of glyptic sculpture which aims at reducing 
through cutting toa minimum. There is a little through 
cutting so far as the arms and legs are concerned in both 
these pieces, but otherwise the designs present compact 
masses and intimate relationship between them and the 
matrices from which they are derived. Other works 
are the “ Song of Spring,” for the house of the painter 
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APOLLO 


Kalvoda ; ‘““ Summer ” ; and a portrait bust of Schmoranz 
for the National Theatre of Czechoslovakia. As is the 
case with most of the Czech artists, their works have a 
strong nationalistic appeal, both sympathetic and stylistic, 
but are conceived on world-wide artistic tradition. 

There are many cutters of marble besides Drahofiov- 
sky, but no one excels him in the engraving of glass ; 
there is no one of his eminence in this direction. The 
finest pieces of engraved glass that are now being produced 
in Bohemia—which means the finest in the world, for 
Bohemia has always been the home of the craft—are those 
of Drahonovsky. His Holiness Pope Pius XI possesses 
his “‘ Good King Wenceslas ” vase. It was presented by 
the Czechoslovak Catholics in celebration of the millenary, 
and is a magnificent piece nearly 2 ft. high. It has three 
tiers of engraved work between the foot and the lip and 
the cover, which is surmounted by the papal crown. 
The engravings consist of pictures from the history of 
Christ on earth, but the largest and most important is the 
engraved equestrian St. Wenceslas, in flowing cloak, with 
banner—soldier as well as saint. To President Masaryk 
was given, in 1930, in celebration of the Peace, the great 
glass cup, handsome as to design, with panels of ex- 
quisitely engraved draped symbolic figures. There is 
the fine Football Cup with cover, with a football as 
knob, with engraved figure of a player. For the King 
of Roumania, for Sir Austen Chamberlain, for Mr. G. 
Henschel, of Aviemore, Scotland, and for Mr. Pierpoat 
Morgan, at New York, there are cups and vases of no 
less importance and of perhaps even greater beauty ; for 
the artist has given freedom to his fancy, both in the 
shape-designing, in which there is much plastic beauty of 
detail, and in the engraving, which is largely figure with 
floral adornments. 

Most delicately and truly glypiic is the further art 
of the gem practised so perfectly by Drahotovsky. It 
is an old art this, human in two ways, either as pro- 
ducing an object of use as the seal, or one of pure orna- 
ment. As a seal it was made six or seven thousand years 
ago in various stones, hard and soft; rock-crystal has 
been engraved since 2500 B.c. Gem carving proper was 
not forthcoming for another two thousand years after- 
wards, but since then it has maintained itself as a persis- 
tent form of art. The intaglio is the seal form, for it is 
concave ; the cameo is the jewel form and is convex. 
It is this latter that is most practised at the present day. 
Although many precious stones have been engraved since 
the Mycenaean craftsmen worked, and gem engraving of 
such comparatively cheap materials as cornelian was 
common in England and other countries of Europe 
during the eighteenth century, to-day the highest forms 
assumed by the craft of gem engraving is maintained in 
rock-crystal, that beautiful form of quartz without colour, 
transparent, and of such consistency that vases and bowls 
may be made of it, or of such intrinsic beauty as to 
render it suitable for jewellery. It is precious; it is 
cheap, comparatively ; it is amenable to the treatment of 
the drill, the wheel and the diamond point mounted in 
steel. The art of the lapidary has never died out in 
Bohemia, and to-day, in the hands of Drahonovsky and 
others, it is at the level of its ancient excellence. Draho- 
bovsky has already made many important rock-crystal 
engravings in relief—cameos. His latest form is a pair 
of portraits of a lady and gentleman of Hradec Kralové, 
ard these he has mounted on a coffer of clouded 


crystal, forming a work of art of unusual and precious 
appearance. 

Another is in the form of a pendant for necklace for 
Queen Maria of Roumania, and pictures two girls in 
national costumes. Most of the others assume a more 
traditional form, sometimes classical in style, sometimes 
more naturalistic, always of the figure, often nude, with 
detail that is very engaging in works of so small a size. 
In this way Drahotovsk¢ is keeping alive a glyptic art 
which goes back to the Babylonians and Assyrians and 
was practised in Egypt and Greece ; in his glass engraving 
he is handing on an art that has always been the pride 
of his native country. 





Fig. IV. GLASS VASE PRESENTED TO HIS 
EXCELLENCY PRESIDENT MASARYK 
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NATURE’S GILDING ON 


OLD PEWTER VESSELS 


BY HOWARD HERSCHEL COTTERELL 


RITING in a contemporary early 
this year, Mr. Herbert C. Dent 
—in an article entitled “ Artistry 
in Watch-Cocks ”—-said : 

“After being chased ... the  watch-cock 
received its final adornment by being heavily gilt 
by an old process known as water gilding ; the latter 
was lavish, and so permanent in its results that most 
of my specimens, many some two hundred years old, 
are equally brilliant in appearance to-day as when they 
were manufactured.” 

Splendid! That is a tremendous testimony to 
the old cock makers. But there is an earlier 
method than this found upon old pewter— 
Nature’s gilding—a method so wonderful that 
it improves with time, and the average person is 
sceptical when told that, in reality, it is not 
gilding at all. I refer to the efflorescence found 
upon certain examples of early pewter, which 
have been subject to long neglect. We have the 
authority of the records of the Worshipful 
Company of Pewterers for saying that the 
gilding of pewter was strictly forbidden, thus : 

“1564-5, Aug. 29. At a Court holden this daye 
by the Master, Wardens and Assystaunce, there was 
warning Geven to Richard harrisson (sic) that from 
hensforth he shoulde Gylde no more any tynne,* 
Except it be a Tryfell to geve awaye to his ffrende 
and well proved to be geven away. And in like 
manner Robert Somers hadd warning that he should 
Gilde no more. . . .” 

Again : 


“ce 


1621-2, June 20. It is ordered Yt forthwth 
Councell shall be attended to the end it may bee 
resolved of the vallidity of our Patent and Orders 
what may be done to such as guild sell or vtter ware 
contrary to our Charter and Orders. . . .” 

How then, in face of these strictures, are we to 

explain the several apparently gilded examples 

which have come down to us ? 

Before attempting to answer the question, 
let me extend it by embracing within its folds, 
other aspects of the same condition, by which I 
mean, efflorescences other than this seeming 
gilding. 

To all who are familiar with pewter which 
has been the subject of long burial in the 
ground, or immersion in the sea or riverbeds, 
this apparent gilding is but one of many forms 
which patination will take, for, before my mind 
as I write, passes a number of pieces, some gilt, 


* Note.—The terms Pewter and Tynne were synonymous at 
this period. H. H.C. 





Fig. I. A PORRINGER 
In the Collection of Captain Alan V. Sutherland-Graemz 


others green, like patinated bronze; while 
others again are mottled in blended colours 
which conjure up no better simile than the 
plumage of a pigeon’s breast. No better 
example of this mottled patination is known to 
me than the fine little hammer-head baluster 
measure which I pictured at Fig. V of my 
article in the May issue of Apollo upon the 
markings of baluster lids, and which piece was 
excavated from the mudflats where Southwark 
now stands. 

Now, if with a powerful glass we compare 
the water-gilding referred to by Mr. Dent 
with one of these pieces of “ gilded ” pewter, 
what do we find? In the former, a level, 
even texture, but in the latter, a surface which 
seems to be semée of granules of widely varying 
coarseness, as though one had smeared the 
surface with gum and sprinkled it liberally with 
fine, but “unscreened” gilded sand. In 
places this may be as even as water gilding, but 
of a sudden, it breaks out into patches of 
altogether coarser granulations. To what is 
this efflorescence due ? 
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The late Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, in his 
admirable monograph “Old Base Metal 
Spoons,” gives at p. 14 the result of Professor 


Fig I, 
Shows the 
Strengthening 
of the lip. "8 
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Gowland’s analysis of this gilding as found 
upon old pewter spoons. It reads : 
“An analysis of the supposed gilding has been 


made, which proves the total absence of gold and 
that the gilded appearance is due to oxide.” 


That was the opinion of so famous an analyst 
as Professor Gowland; it was considered 
worthy of adoption by the no less famous Mr. 
Hilton Price, and I am aware of nothing which 
has since been written which need cause one to 
look further for the explanation. The latter 
suggests that it is “ due probably to 
an oxide which has formed on the surface of 
the metal through the spoons having been in 
contact with some salts or other substances in 
the soil in which they have—in many instances 
—been buried for centuries,” as most of the 
existing examples of pewter spoons have been. 
If now we consider the life-story of pieces 
which display this condition, we may draw 
certain conclusions. 
All such pieces have been subjected to : 

(a) Immersion, or burial. 

(6) Darkness. 

(Cc) Cold. 

(d) Neglect over long periods. 
Is it not therefore logical to conclude that this 
apparent gilding is the result of those condi- 
tions ? Spoon collectors—whose early treasures 


are nearly always obtained from excavations— 
are more than familiar with this condition, and 
I contend that it is the direct result of . 
maybe cold, maybe darkness, maybe salts in 
the earth, maybe salt or fresh water, but 
certainly of inattention at the hand of man. 


Fig. 
IV 





. te 


The porringer which I have chosen to 
illustrate these notes was excavated—with a 
toy candlestick which also displays the con- 
dition—in or near the Strand, and is now in 
the collection of Captain Alan V. Sutherland- 
Graeme, A.R.I.B.A., joint hon. secretary to the 
Society of Pewter Collectors ; see Fig. I., the 
underside of which is shown in Figs. VIII & IX. 

Of the candlestick it is not my intention to 
say anything further at the moment, but the 
porringer—apart from being so appropriate a 
subject for these notes—is so important and so 
unusual as to demand a somewhat extended 
reference. 

One of its first claims upon our attention is, 
that it bears an unusually early dated touch— 
Fig. II—and as this is not re-struck upon the 
first of the existing post-Fire touchplates, one 
must conclude that its owner was dead before 
that great disaster of 1666, a point which gives 
added interest to the piece, for it must have 
been made before that date. 





Fig. V. 


Ato C show the no-mal English Porringer handles from circa 1675-1750. 


D has been found upon both English and 


Dutch examples, cast in relief. 
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NATURE’S GILDING 

From the touch we learn that the maker 
was first admitted to practise as a free pewterer 
in 1642, and beyond fear of contradiction one 
may say that this is the earliest dated pewter 
porringer of which we have record, and takes 
us back at least a generation in our porringer 
lore. The device of a handcuff is identical 
with that in my “Old Pewter: Its Makers 
and Marks,” under No. 2956—Robert Lock— 
and may indicate a business connexion, or 
succession, between the two. 






Showins thickening 
of brase of Handle. 


Like the flattened-out body of an early 
tankard in Guildhall Museum, it displays the 
rare feature of the lip being strengthened by a 
thickening of the metal of the sides, and not 
by mouldings. This thickening—see Fig. III— 
is only made noticeable by comparison with 
that of the side, where a large hole has been 
burned and the edges of which are barely half 





if this injury was sustained in the disaster 
already referred to. Be that as it may, it 
certainly adds to the interest and romance of 
the piece. 

Again, the ear—Fig. IV, which is an 
altogether different pattern from those of 
succeeding types, the chief of which are shown 
in Fig. V—carries this same feature of a 
thickening of its own strength at the junction 
where it is fused to the body—Fig. VI—thus 
giving an adequate joint without resorting to 
the usual depending triangular attachment and 
other devices as found upon later examples. 
And, true to tradition, instead of being soldered 
to the body, the ear is “‘cast on,” 7.e., the handle 
mould was held flush against the outer side 
of the bowl, and the molten metal poured into 
it while in that position, fusing into a perfect 
joint. Of this, evidence in abundance is 
vouchsafed within the bowl itself by the 
impress of the wet “ stopping rag,” held at the 


ON OLD PEWTER VESSELS 





Fig. VIII 


point of junction to prevent the melting of the 
side. 

Once again are we taken back at least a 
generation by the very section of this bowl, 
which conforms to none of the known and 
accepted types in such vessels, for its sides 
are quite plain—almost vertical—and the base 
is bossed in the centre, reminding one of the 
bossed rose-water dishes of the seventeenth 
and earlier centuries—see section drawing, 
Fig. VII—which gives greater strength where 
it is most needed, and affords a convenient 
place for the impression of the maker’s touch. 





Fig. IX 


If we now turn to the upper surface of this 
ear—see Fig. I—we find yet another device 
struck in its centre and above it, the owner’s 
initials p"». A few months ago such a mark 
would have caused us utter confusion, but 
now its interpretation is rendered easier by the 
thesis I expounded in the article already 
referred to as appearing in the May issue of 
this magazine. It is the owner’s house sign. 

Such, then, are the details of this fine piece, 
and, covering the whole—which I consider its 
chiefest charm—one of the finest coverings of 
Nature’s gilding which has come under my 
notice, other fine examples of which may be seen 
in the Guildhall and the London Museums. 
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THE PRESENT 


ITH the present high appreciation of old English silver 
Wii seems difficult to realize that little more than thirty 

years ago there were comparatively few collectors 
who devoted their attention to the productions of our great 
silversmiths. 

There were collectors, it is true, such as Dunn Gardner, 
Stewart Hodgson, Lord Swaythling and Lord Revelstoke, but it 
was not until the sale of the collection formed by the first-named, 
which realized nearly twenty times its original cost at Christie’s 
in 1902, that collectors generally began to appreciate the 
financial possibilities attending its collection. 

And it is no exaggeration to say that those who entered the 
field of silver collecting in the first decade of the present century 
could now dispose of their collections with an equally profitable 
result. 

A careful analysis of auction prices during the thirty years since 
the Dunn Gardner dispersal shows very conclusively that all 
English silver made between the reigns of Elizabeth and George 
IV has steadily risen in value, and that even during the ten years 
which included the War period values were well maintained. 





CHARLES II PORRINGER AND COVER (London, 1662.) 
(£3,010 at Messrs. Sotheby’s, 1929.) 


Taking the highest prices per ounce in each reign realized 
each year between 1901 and 1910, we find an average of approxi- 
mately 761s.an ounce. During the next decade prices during 
1915 and 1916 were low, and yet there is an average of 754s. 
which must be considered eminently satisfactory. It is, however 
in the third decade, 1921-30, that we find the most definite 
evidence of the appreciation in the value of old silver, the average 
rising to the remarkable figure of 1,155s. an ounce. During that 
period silver on more than a dozen occasions realized over 1,000s. 
an ounce, the record being reached at the Wilbraham sale in 
1930, when an Elizabethan cup realized no less than 3,300s. an 
ounce, the highest per ounce price ever attained in a London 
saleroom. This decade, too, is notable for the fact that several 
other records were established. AA Commonwealth wine cup at 
Sotheby’s rooms, on April roth, 1930, made 1,750s. an ounce ; 
in 1923 a Charles I goblet realized 1,200s. an ounce at Christie’s ; 
the record price of 1,800s. an ounce was paid in 1929 at the same 
rooms for two Charles II salt-cellars ; the record price for Queen 
Anne silver increased to 720s. an ounce in the same year ; while 
new per ounce records were also established for silver of the 
reigns of the first three Georges. 

Individual instances can also be given. In the Barnet Lewis 
sale, in 1930, there were many lots sold for sums far in excess of 
those paid for them about twenty-five years before. 

A Cromwellian posset pot, for instance, which had cost Mr. 
Lewis 280s. an ounce in 1905, made 880s. an ounce ; a pair of 
Queen Anne tazze went for 250s. an ounce as compared with 39s. 
in 1904, and a Charles II wine cup bought for 590s. an ounce 
went for 800s. an ounce. 


VALUE OF OLD SILVER 





REVELSTOKE TAZZE. (£1,344 at Messrs. Christie’s, 1929.) 


Most of Mr. Lewis’s collection was acquired between 1900 
and 1905, and some forty lots, costing about £3,209, showed a 
profit of nearly £3,000. 

Before the present century four figures for a piece of English 
silver in the saleroom was a rarity, but since 1900, and during 
the past ten years in particular, such prices have been almost 
of weekly occurrence during the season. 

As will be seen from the record at the end of this article, 
nearly 140 lots have made £1,000 or more under the hammer 
since 1901, while four lots have made £10,000 or more. 

The record bid for a lot of English silver still remains the 
£11,500 paid in 1911 for a banqueting service of plates and 
dishes made from Armada silver unearthed near Dartmoor in 





ONE OF A SET OF SIX WILLIAM III SILVER-GILT 
TAZZE WITH BROWNLOW ARMS. 


(£4,700, at Messrs. Christie’s, 1929.) 
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THE PRESENT VALUE OF OLD SILVER 


1821, though it was nearly equalled by the Howard Grace cup, 
which was generously bought for the nation for £11,000 by Lord 
Wakefield in 1931. Other five-figure items were the Swaythling 
Tudor cup, £10,000, now in the Victoria and Albert Museum ; 
and the MacGregor fifteenth century mazer sold for the same 
sum in 1927. 

The persistent demand for the work of Paul Lamerie has been 
a feature throughout the present century, the peak being reached 
in 1919, when three lots by this maker between them totalled 
£6,329, including the centre piece now at the London Museum, 
which was sold at Sotheby’s for £2,970. 

Other makers whose productions are keenly sought for and 
usually command a high figure are Mettayer, Nelme, Archambo 
and Willaume. 

In conclusion, I give below a record of the highest prices 
realized per ounce at auctions for old English silver from 1901-31, 
in which it will be noted that with three exceptions all the 
records have been established since 1928. 

In 1901 no one would have credited that English silver would 
realize as much as 3, 300s. an ounce under the hammer, but with 
the steady progression in values that has occurred since that 
time, which, too, have been maintained throughout the present 
wave of business depression, it is not too optimistic to prophesy 
even still higher prices once there is a definite improvement in 
business conditions. 





ELIZABETHAN SALT-CELLAR. (London Hall Mark 1586.) 
(£1,600, at Messrs. Sotheby’s, 1930.) 


HIGHEST PRICES REALIZED PER OUNCE AT AUCTION 
FOR OLD ENGLISH SILVER FROM 1901-31 
Elizabeth i ; a 


35300 — 1930 
James I 1,300 — 1931 
Charles I 1,400 — 1929 
Commonwealth 1,750 - 1930 
Charles II 1,800 - 1929 
James II 740 - 1907 
William and Mary 620 - 1910 
William III 700 —- 1931 
Anne . 720 - 1929 
George I 760 - 1929 
George II 760 - 1919 
George III 620 - 1929 
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A RECORD OF PIECES OF ENGLISH SILVER SOLD 


FOR £1,000 OR MORE AT AUCTION 
4 
BASKET, circular, 1641 Tipping, 1911 1,395 
BOTTLES 
Bottles, pair, 1675 .. Ashburnham, 1914 .. 2,907 
Pilgrim Bottles (2) .. May 16th, 1916 3,000 
~~ a (2), 1699 Mulliner, 1924 1,000 
CANDELABRA 
A pair, Lamerie, 1731 Swaythling, 1924 3,003 
Set of four, Lamerie, 1737.. at 1924 .. 1,134 
» » 2» 1780 December 4th,1928.. 1,260 
CANDLESTICKS 
Pair, 1670 Denbigh, 1919 ; 1,230 
» 1673 . December roth, 1908 1,420 
Set of four, 1702 ie . Lewis, 1930 .. 1,095 
- =» th Lamerie March sth, 1919 1,559 
CASTERS 
Set of three, Mettayer, 1714 Methuen, 1920 eo S083 
Pair, Lamerie, 1730 Marlborough, 1917.. 1,165 


CENTRE PrEcE, Lamerie, 1743 .. 
CHALICES 


Newdigate (Ss), 1919.. 2,970 


Chalice, Edward VI, 1551.. June 21st, 1910 1,550 
Chalice and Paten, Irish, 

fifteenth century .. Swaythling, 1924 1,200 

Chalice and Paten, 1535 July 26th, 1933 1,100 

CHOCOLATE Pot, 1708 Panter (S), 1929 1,280 

CIBORIUM. . Carmichael, 1902 .. 1,750 

Cups 

Bacon Cup, 1574 .. Townshend, 1904 2,500 

Beaker Cup, Henry VII May 28th, 1902 1,270 

Blacksmith’s Cup, 1655 Dixon, I9II .. 4,100 

Cocoa-nut, Elizabeth December 17th, 1919 1,800 

Commonwealth, 1650 July 23rd, 1930 . 1,209 

- 1653 Seale Haynes, 1904... 1,052 

99 1655 Swaythling, 1924 1,000 

1659 March 7th, 1917 1,200 

Elizabethan, 1578 Waller, 1910.. 2,350 

= 1580 June 2Ist, 1910 1,750 

” 1582 February 11th, 1914 1,300 

1585 Wilbraham, 1930 3,275 

George I (2), 1714. Methuen, 1929 2,879 


Gibraltar Cup, 1705 June 26th, 1930 o- 3 


Howard Grace = oe May 12th, 1931 .. 11,000 
James I, 1611 .. Plumer Ward, 1914.. 4,500 

99 1623 Swaythling, 1924 . 5;700 
James II (2), 1685 . March 19th (Ss), 1931 3,038 


Loving Cup, 1694 . Panter (S), 1929 -- Sess 


Nautilus Cup, 1580. June 26th (S), 1930... 1,500 
Porcelain Cup, 1569 July 29th, 1932 1,100 
Racing Cup, 1708 . Bethell, 1929 1,621 
Rock Crystal, Gothic Methuen, 1920 3,200 


99 99 1572 Morrison, 1930 »» 5,900 

99 1583 -- Leeds, 1920 .. , 2,650 

Rodney Cup, 15th century Swaythling, 1924 7,600 
Standing Cup,JamesI, 1604 Dunn Gardner, 1952 4,000 
9» we ” 1604 Montagu, 1905 1,600 

+ ~ a 1613 Meyrick, 1903 1,150 
1619 Montagu, 1905 1,350 


Steeple Cup, 1610.. Dixon, I9II .. -- 8790 


i 9» %1650.. June 12th, 1923 2,000 

99 2» 16%0.. July Ist, 1925 1,250 

99 » I611 (3) Swaythling, 1924 - 4,700 

9. » I619.. April roth (S), 1930.. 3,300 

9 = was.. Dixon, I9II .. - 25550 

oo %625.. Dixon, I9II .. 1,640 

Tudor Cup, 1500 Swaythling, 1924 10,000 

“ ~ 16at Dunn Gardner, 1992 4,100 

ee = SOE x Holms, 1924.. 3,800 

Two-handled Cup, 1685 .. June 28th, 1905 1,200 

William and Mary Cup, 1692 Huth, 1905 3,300 
DINNER SERVICES.—See Services 

DISHES 

Dish, circular, 1697 May Ist, 1929 1,103 

»  Silver-gilt Ashburnham, 1914 . 1,480 

» Rosewater, 1599 Delamere, 1930 5,800 

Dishes, pair, 1664 .. Brownlow, 1929 3,300 

DRESSING Case, Lamerie, 1726.. (Hurcomb), 1921 3,300 

EPERGNE, Lamerie, 1738 July 23rd, 1919 1,800 








EWERS 
Ewers, pair, 1713 
Ewers and Covers, pair, 1597 
Ewer and Cover, 1567 
Ewer and Dish, 1607 


1610 
» 1618 
1618 
1618 
- ss 1618 
Rockcrystal, 1550 
99 1565 
FLAGONS, 1597 
= 1611 
GOBLETS, 1609 
a pair, 1619 
JuGs 


Faience, 1586 

Stoneware, 1572 

Tiger Ware, 1581 
MACE, 1725 ‘ 
MAZERS 

Braikenridge, 1534 

Ferguson, 1576 


MacGregor, fifteenth century 


Saffron Walden, 1507 
MONTEITHS, 1687 . 
99 1902 
PORRINGERS 
1649 .. 
1655 .- 
1659 .. 
1659 .. 
1661 .. 
1662... 
1672 .. 
1675... 
1685 s 
SALT-CELLARS 
Bampton Salt 
Salt, 1573. 
1582 
1583 
1586 
1626 
1656 
Standing Salt, 1589. 
1600 
SCONCES | 2), 1713, Nelme ‘ 
9 6), 1730, Archambo .. 
SERVICES 
Armada Service, 1581-1601 
Dinner Service : 
Mettayer, 1714 
1714-1801 ; 
Wakelin, 1759 
1785 a 
Young, 1791 
Speakers), 1799 
Sutton, 1802 . 
P. Storr, 1804 
99 1810 


SPICE Box, 1598 
SPOONS 
Apostle Spoons (13), 1536 . 
9 9 12), 1617 .. 
9 2),1490 .. 
Service : Spoons, Forks and 
Knives, 168 ‘ 
SWEETMEAT DISHES (2 
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1572.. 
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1618 .. 
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Huth, 1905 .. 
Swaythling 1924 
Conyngham, 1909 
Plumer Ward, 1914.. 
March sth, 1919 
July 29th, 1931 
Anglesey, 1905 
Erskine Murray, 1904 
June 28th, 1905 

July 13th, 1926 
Swaythling, 1924 
July 7th, 1909 


Swaythling, 1924 
Malcolm, 1913 
West Malling, 1903. 
Brownlow, 1929 


Braikenridge, 1908 .. 
Nov. 20th (S), 1930 
Nov. 18th (H), 1927 
Saffron Walden, 1929 
March 19th, 1930 
June 26th, 1930 


Swaythling, 1924 
June 12th, 1930 

April 6th, 1911 
December 5th (S),1929 
June 8th, 1909 ‘ 
December 5th (s 51929 
Astley, 1929 . 

April 6th, 1911 
Astley, 1929 .. 


December 11th, 1902 
June 13th, 1911 
Swaythling, 1924 
July 20th, 1925 
April 30th, 1930 
Swaythling, 1924 
” 1924 
Dunraven, 1928 
May 3rd, 1906 
July 25th (s), 1929 
Grey, 1921 


Cator, 1911 


Methuen, 1920 
Ranfurley, 1929 

Erle Drax, 1929 
Montrose, 1930 : 
Ravensworth, 1930 .. 
July 21st, 1926 
Noyes, 1930 .. 
Brownlow, 1929 
Balfour, 1930 

P. Beatrice, 1932 
Bethell, 1928 


July 16th, 1903 
Thoyte, 1910 
West, 1910 


June 11th, 1932 
May Ist, 1929 


Swaythling, 1924 
99 1924 
Taylor, 1912.. 
Huth, 1905 .. 
Willoughby, 1918 
Swaythling, 1924 
May 3rd, 1907 
Huth, 1905 .. 
Swaythling, 1924 


AFreG & i @ 


4 
4,200 
2,500 
6,000 
4,050 
2,991 
4,200 
1,650 
1,000 
3,200 
4,200 
1,000 
3,500 
1,040 
1,300 
1,180 


1,000 
1,995 
1,522 
1,800 


2,450 
6,000 
10,000 
2,900 
1,080 
1,063 


1,450 
1,511 
1,000 
1,175 
1,015 
3,010 
1,175 
2,000 
1,689 


3,000 
1,550 
1,600 
1,800 
1,600 
1,450 
1,350 
2,047 
1,520 
1,300 
3,100 


11,500 


5,589 
3284 
3,667 
1,296 
1,948 
45305 
1,288 
55330 
3,484 
1,668 
1,133 


4,900 
1,220 
1,050 


1,000 
1,012 


1,350 
6,000 
1,850 
1,700 
1,650 
2,400 
2,300 
1,720 
1,900 
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SG78 .. 
1692 .. 
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1564.. 
1565... 
1573 .-- 
1576.. 
1582 
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Grey, 1921 
Huth, 1905 


Taylor, 1912.. 
~  2062.. 
Ramsden, 1930 
Revelstoke, 1929 
May 3rd, 1906 
Brownlow, 1929 





1,857 
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1,450 
1,200 
1,704 
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4,700 
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(London, 1619.) 


TEA KETTLES 
1706 .. 
1730 .. ne 
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1677-88 sla 
1691, A. Nelme 
1696 . 
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5703 «+ 
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1759 -- 
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1660 ( 
1692. 
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(All at Christie’s unless otherwien stated. 
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(£3,300, at Messrs. 


Sotheby’s, 1930. 


4 
December 17th, 1930 _—_—:11,138 
June 27th, 1929 1,550 
Marshall Hall, 1907.. 1,000 
Astley, 1929 .. co 2,900 
Northbourne (Ss), 1923 2,200 
June 26th, 1923 1,150 
December 14th, 1921 1,350 
Leinster, 1926 2,100 
February 28th, 1923. 3,700 
Grey, 1921 . 1,350 
March 19th, 1930 3,700 
Grey, 1921 .. 2,000 
Brownlow, 1929 2,000 
Home, 1919 . 25777 
Dunn Gardner, 1902 1,086 
Scarsdale, 1930 4,000 
S Sotheby) 
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THE FOUNDERS OF PRUSSIAN MILITARISM 


BY H. A. 


HE forerunners and founders of that vast and 

brutal system of militarism which still menaces 

the peace and happiness not only of Europe 

but of the whole world, were four men, viz. : 
(1) Frederick William, Elector of Brandenburg and 
Duke of Prussia, better known as “ The Great Elector,” 
1620-1688 ; (2) Frederick, first King of Prussia, son 
of the Great Elector, 1657-1713; (3) Frederick 
William I, second King of Prussia, 1688-1740, son 
of the last named and father of Frederick the Great ; 
(4) Frederick II, third King of Prussia, 1712-1786, 
always known, after the Seven Years’ War, as Frederick 
the Great. To these four men, and especially to the 
Great Elector, to Frederick William I and to Frederick 
the Great, we owe emphatically all the dreadful burden 
of the present day. The first of them conceived and 
made good the dream of a great Prussian standing army, 
strong enough to make that state a menace to her neigh- 
bours and a means of obtaining and furthering the 
power and territory craved by her rulers. His son, 
“the expensive Herr” of Carlyle, although in many 
respects a feebler man than his father, yet carried on 
the torch of War, and handed to his son, Frederick 
William I, a perfectly drilled and equipped army of 
38,000 men. Frederick William I, that rugged and 
brutal Orson among Kings, the veritable Drill Master 
of Europe, made it the business of his life to build up 
this army to far more formidable proportions. At his 
death in 1740 he left to his son, Frederick the Great, 
the most formidable fighting machine in Europe, an army 
which included 85,000 troops ready for offensive war, 
in addition to a garrison force of another 12,000 mzn. With 
this army and a full treasury of 9,000,000 thalers, 
Frederick the Great instantly entered upon his wars of 
aggression and conquest, robbed Austria of Silesia, and 
left his country at his death in 1786 with an army of 
more than 200,000 men, at once the admiration and the 
menace of Europe. During the 146 years of their 
reigns these four men had succeeded in raising their 
country from a tenth-rate power—poor, broken and 
despised—to an equal rank with France, Great Britain, 
Austria and Russia, an astonishing achievement in so 
short a period of history. They were all tyrants, all 
fierce, hard men with the explosive Hohenzollern 
temperament; and they set themselves, man after 
man, deliberately to sweep away the liberties and 
franchises of their subjects and to rivet firmly on the 
necks of these unfortunates that harsh and brutal 
military despotism under which all Germany still 
suffers. 


Something of the character of the Great Elector 
may be gleaned from the remarkable portrait which we 
are able to show. Born in 1620, son of George, 
Margrave and Elector of Brandenburg, and of Elizabeth 
Charlotte, daughter of Frederick, Elector Palatine of 
the Rhine, this prince spent his boyhood amid the 
horrors of the Thirty Years’ War, in which his father 
played a feeble and inglorious part. In 1640, at the 
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No. 1. FREDERICK WILLIAM, ELECTOR OF BRAN- 
DENBURG, DUKE OF PRUSSIA, “ THE GREAT 
ELECTOR ” 


age of twenty, he succeeded to the Brandenburg 
possessions and found himself, amid the ruins of 
Germany, ruler of a people reduced to the lowest ebb 
of misery and famine. The Great Elector was a military 
tyrant of the type—in fact, he was the founder of that 
type—with which, for more than 270 years, we have 
been familiar in Prussia. In his rough, tyrannical way 
he was undoubtedly a wise as he was a warlike prince ; 
he had a great eye to the main chance, and by dint of 
unceasing care, economy and management he pulled 
his people out of the slough of the Thirty Years’ War 
and raised them to a position of comparative comfort. 
He was undoubtedly a good soldier. He built up, as 
we have seen, an excellent standing army of 30,000 
men, and by his great victory over the Swedes at 
Fehrbellin (1675), a victory famous in Prussian annals, 
he broke down the supremacy of that power in the 
Baltic regions of Germany and established in its place 
the Brandenburg inheritance. 








APOLLO 


At the Peace of Westphalia in 1648 the area of his 
dominions was largely increased, and by a thoroughly 
unscrupulous use of his intermediate position 
between Poland and Sweden he managed, after infinite 
manceuvring and the tortuous, subterranean work to 
which we are all now accustomed, to procure his own 
recognition by the Kings of Poland and Sweden as 
independent Duke of Prussia. Up to this period the 
Estates of that Duchy had a very considerable influence 
in the management and government of the country. 
The Great Elector crushed out with iron heel these 
liberties in East Prussia and established the military 
rule which has ever since obtained there. In these 
disputes with his East Prussian Chamber of Estates he 
committed a typical act of Hohenzollern brutality. 





No. 2. FREDERICK, FIRST KING OF PRUSSIA, 1701 


Carlyle, in his far too slavish admiration of the Prussian 
methods of rule, speaks of the Prussian landowners 
“ standing on antique Prussian franchises and parch- 
ments . . . and carrying themselves stiffly at times ”— 
surely their manifest duty! In his war upon rights 
and franchises the Great Elector fell foul of a certain 
Baron von Kalkstein, who stood up for these rights 
in the Stande (Provincial Estates) and refused to do 
homage to the non-Polish Duke. Hitherto East Prussia 
had been tributary to Poland, where he continued to 
urge his rights in the Diets. The Great Elector took 
order with the baron in typical Hohenzollern fashion. 
He had the unfortunate man kidnapped by his ambassador 
at Warsaw, rolled in a carpet, and in the guise of luggage 
bundled in a coach over the frontier. Once in Prussia 
proper the Baron Von Kalkstein was quickly condemned 
and beheaded. 

The portrait of this formidable Brandenburg Elector 
shows the true Hohenzollern arrogance. There is some- 


thing in the menacing eyes and the curl of the moustache 
which recalls the present ex-Kaiser Wilhelm, who is 
reported to favour especially among his ancestors this 
Elector and Frederick the Great. The ex-Kaiser, it 
will be recollected, is descended direct from the Great 
Elector, but not from Frederick, who had no children. 


Frederick, first King of Prussia, son of the Great 
Elector, was not of the same mould as his famous father, 
or of his own son; he suffered from a spinal injury, sus- 
tained in childhood at the hands of a careless nurse. 
He was a lavish ruler, who attempted to model his court 
and establishments on the lines of Louis XIV and 
Versailles. Nevertheless, he looked well after his army, 
which played an important part in the wars of his 
period, and was always ready to oblige—for a considera- 
tion—his liege the Emperor of Germany with 10,000 
or 12,000 of the best drilled troops in Europe. The 
Kaiser’s troubles were his opportunity, and as he always 
directed his main energies to acquiring the title of 
King of Prussia, he was enabled to exercise such pressure 
when bargaining with that potentate for a supply of 
Prussian troops that Leopold—* the little man in red 
stockings ”—in the year 1700, granted him, with manifest 
reluctance, the coveted title. A bribe of £15,000 to the 
Kaiser’s confessor, it is said, completed the business. 
The glorious news came to Frederick at the end of 
1700, and although it was the grim northern mid- 
winter, the Elector of Brandenburg posted with his 
court from Berlin to Kénigsberg and there crowned 
himself, early in 1701, “ King in Prussia,” the title 
grudgingly allowed him by the Kaiser. Thirty thousand 
post horses were used by Frederick in this famous 
expedition, as well as 1,800 carriages. This first King 
of Prussia died in 1713, and although from his expensive 
tastes he had drained Brandenburg of money, spent 
treasure painfully amassed by his careful father and 
burdened his country with heavy taxation, he had 
advanced his dynasty a long step further on their way to 
European power. Moreover, he left to his son, in 
first-rate condition, an army numbering 38,000 of 
the hardiest and finest troops in Europe. 


The Prussian Kings, dating only from 1701, were 
mere upstarts compared with other dynasties of Europe ; 
and it is to be remarked that their extraordinary advance 
from that period to the Kaisership of all Germany has 
been accomplished entirely by the creation and use of 
powerful standing armies, which were steadily increased 
to the menacing dimensions familiar prior to 1914. 


Frederick William I, second King of Prussia, was 
the son of Frederick I and Sophie Charlotte, sister of 
George I of England. He married his cousin, Sophie 
Dorothée, of Hanover, daughter of George I. Born in 
1688, he succeeded his father in 1713, and instantly 
upon his accession began those reforms which in his own 
life-time brought his country from the position of a 
seventh-rate power to that of the second rank. His 
education had been neglected; he detested French 
culture, then a fashion among German princes, and had 
no artistic tastes whatever. But he was painstaking and 
industrious, full of a savage determination, and his two 
passions were finance and soldiering. In his hands 
Prussia was transformed from a poor and backward 
country, laden with debt, to a flourishing state, possessing 
the strongest and best equipped army in Europe At 
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THE FOUNDERS OF PRUSSIAN MILITARISM 


his death (1740) he left his son, Frederick the Great, as 
we have seen, with a well filled treasury of 9,000,000 
thalers and an army of 85,000 men, fit to take the field 
at an hour’s notice. The idiosyncracies—bordering 
upon insanity—of this King, set forth by Carlyle, 
Macaulay and others, are well known and can be but 


infamously from all parts of Europe. Peter the Great, 
in order to curry favour with his strange neighbour, 
used to send Frederick William annually a hundred of 
the tallest Russians that could be found in his dominions. 

From the ferocious rule of this mad yet curiously 
wise tvrant, the greatest economist of his time in Europe, 





No. 3. FREDERICK WILLIAM I, SECOND KING OF PRUSSIA, 
1688-1740, FATHER OF FREDERICK THE GREAT 


briefly glanced at here. Frederick William in his youth 
had fought with Prussian contingents in the wars of 
Marlborough and Eugene, and had been present at 
Malplaquet, Tournay and elsewhere. He may well be 
called the Drill Master of Europe, and aided by his 
bosom friend, the Prince of Anhalt-Dessau (“ the old 
Dessauer ”), leader of the Prussian army and one of the 
most famous soldiers of his period, Frederick William 
set to work to fashion and polish his troops to the highest 
pitch of human perfection. His discipline was ferocious, 
and in his dealings with the civil portion of his subjects 
he was the foremost of Prussian tyrants. He spared his 
strong rattan cane neither to his subjects nor even to 
the members of his own family ; and his son Frederick 
had cause to remember to the last day of his life the 
thrashings administered to him by his merciless parent. 
With his cane, as he strode through the streets of Berlin, 
he was the terror of the townspeople ; the very apple- 
women, as they sat at their stalls, were compelled to 
knit unceasingly. His mania for tall soldiers led him 
to the wild fancy of a battalion of giants, and for the 
recruiting of this regiment of guards men were kidnapped 


sprang much of the prosperity as well as the political 
enslavement of modern Prussia. Frederick William, 
rude and barbarous as he was, had nevertheless a genius 
for what has been called national husbandry. He 
drilled his country as no other nation was drilled before 
or since; under his tyrannical rule Prussia became 
thoroughly broken to heel, and from him undoubtedly 
are to be traced most of the evils of the present system 
of that state. 

In person this strange King was, in his later years, 
very obese. He had keen grey eyes, furious and sinister 
in his frequent rages; he was short in stature, and in 
his mature years was dressed always in the uniform of 
Colonel of the Potsdam Guards. He ate with desperate 
rapidity, “almost with indiscriminate violence,” says 
Carlyle, “ his object not quality but quantity”; his 
favourite dish was greens and bacon. He drank hugely, at 
times very hard; and in periods of trouble, as for 
instance when he court-martialled and would have 
executed his son for desertion, was not known to go to 
bed sober for weeks on end. Mainly from his furious 
methods of eating and drinking he became enormously 
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stout, suffered terribly from dropsy, and died at the 
age of 52. This man, great as a Prussian economist, 
was an extraordinary mixture of wisdom and mad 
ferocity. He was a tyrant and a bully, the latter 
characteristic made more hateful by the fact that none, 
not even his son, Frederick the Great, could ever dare 
to oppose him. 

Of Frederick II, afterwards surnamed “ the Great,” 
the flintiest-hearted and indubitably the most able of all 
the Prussian tyrants, Macaulay and Carlyle have furnished 
to English readers the most striking pictures. Even 
Carlyle, in his eight volumes of panegyric, has not been 
able to conceal the darker and more hateful shadows of 
Frederick’s character. During his long reign, 1740-1786, 
this third King of Prussia raised his people to the supreme 
heights of military success ; yet, politically and socially, 
he left them even more enslaved than in his father’s time. 
He exhibits in his character most of the typical Hohen- 
zollern faults. He was heartless, false, possessed of almost 
diabolical cunning and resource, inflexible, brave, as a 
man of war should be, and like his father, a wonderful 
national economist. Never sparing himself—he rose 
habitually, when in his prime, at three in summer and 
four in winter—he was insatiate in his demands on the 
energies of his people. But what a picture presents 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT IN OLD AGE 


No. 5. 


itself at the conclusion of his Seven Years’ War! The 
Prussian population had decreased by Io per cent. A 
sixth of the males capable of bearing arms had fallen on 
the field of battle. The country was in ruins ; yet, thanks 
to the Prussian system of fighting its battles and largely 
maintaining its armies in alien countries—we have seen 
the horrors of this system in our own day in France, 
Flanders, Poland and Rumania—no public debt had 
been incurred ; and under Frederick’s intense industry 
and careful management his kingdom rose with 
incredible swiftness from its ruined state. 

One of the worst traits in the hard nature of Frederick 
—a trait which even Carlyle himself cannot defend— 
was the fact that he delighted in the abasement and 
humiliation of his fellow-men, not seldom even when 
they happened to be his own guests. He was a pagan, 
or something very like one, and mocked at religions and 
creeds. A vein of coarseness ran through his whole 
being, and the glory of his astounding victory over the 
French at Rossbach was debased and marred by the 
foul and scurrilous verses in which he celebrated his 
triumph. In the course of his military career, great 
and glorious though it was, he made many mistakes, some 
of them nearly fatal to his kingdom. Yet to the mistakes 
and misfortunes of others, even if they had been caused 
by his own express commands, he was the harshest and 
most unforgiving of tyrants. He broke his own brother 
and heir, the Prince of Prussia—ancestor of the present 
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ex-Kaiser—for a military disaster, largely of his own 
creation, accompanying his disgrace with such public 
marks of displeasure and contempt that the unfortunate 
prince died of a broken heart within a year of his fall. 
And there are many other instances of Frederick’s almost 
inconceivable hardness of heart to those who displeased 
or disappointed him. 

Frederick himself, although he had a wife, never had 
children by her. He married her against his own will 
and under the commands of his brutal father, and soon 
after his accession to the throne left her for good. The 
dark mystery which hangs over the treatment of his 
Queen, and the fact that his court was conspicuous by 
the almost complete absence of women, gave rise during 
his own life-time to many sinister rumours. Macaulay 
has hinted at this unpleasant subject, and even 
Carlyle skirts it and can merely plead “ non-proven.” 

As a warrior, Frederick undoubtedly must take high 
rank among the most famous. Even Napoleon admitted 
that the victory of Leuthen was faultless. Napoleon was a 
warm admirer of Frederick and possessed various 
mementoes of him. Among these was the bust from 
which one of the illustrations is taken. This bust was 
acquired by Napoleon when First Consul. The other 
picture of Frederick is from a portrait taken in old age. 
Although a victor in many battles, Frederick’s career was 
by no means one long march of triumph. His first 
engagement of Mollwitz (1741), fought soon after he had 
perpetrated his infamous theft of Silesia from Maria 
Theresa, exhibits him in a wretched light. His cavalry 
were defeated and driven off early in the action, and 
Frederick fled with them for thirty miles, and only heard 
next morning that the battle had, after all, been won 
by the staunch Prussian infantry under Marshal Schwerin. 
Frederick himself, during his long career, was never again 
heard to allude to this first bitter lesson in warfare. In 
his next battle of Chotusitz (1742), in which he displayed, 
it may at once be said, plenty of bravery and resource, 
Frederick first inaugurated that vile system of kidnapping 
and enforced enlistment which he afterwards developed 
into a fine art. Numbers of country people who came 
in next day to view the battle ground were at once seized 
and forcibly enrolled in the Prussian army. After the 
surrender of the Saxon army at Pirna, in 1756, the 
whole of the force, 18,000 in number, were treated in the 
same hateful manner and compelled, with the most 
brutal treatment, to fight for the detested Prussians. 
How Saxons of the present day could serve in arms with 
the nation which had thus trampled them under foot and 
repeatedly destroyed and devastated their cities and 
country, is one of the mysteries of European polity. 

In other respects this King behaved in warfare just 
as the barbarians of the present day, 170 years after his 
earlier campaigns, have done. “Is it not notorious,” 
says one of his historians, “ that he repeatedly gave private 
directions to his officers to pillage and demolish the 
houses of persons against whom he had a grudge, 
charging them at the same time to take their measures in 
such a way that his name might not be compromised ! 
He acted thus towards Count Briihl in the Seven Years’ 
War.” Wellington complained of similar Prussian acts 
of barbarity in his day, when the Prussians were his 
allies against Napoleon. 

Frederick’s greatest victories, such as Hohenfriedberg, 
Sohr, Rossbach, Leuthen and Prague, show conclusively 
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LEOPOLD, PRINCE OF ANHALT-DESSAU 
(* THE OLD DESSAUER ”’) 


that after his earlier essays he had mastered the art of 
war and attained the highest pinnacles of military fame. 
But he was by no means invariably successful, and at 
Kolin, Hochkirch and Kunersdorf he sustained defeats 
which came near to overwhelm himself and his country. 
He had extraordinary good fortune at the most critical 
periods of his career. If Pitt had not made him, during 
great part of the Seven Years’ War, a yearly subsidy of 
£800,000 ; if the Empress Elizabeth of Russia had not 
died in 1762, Frederick must have been overwhelmed 
by his enemies, and Prussia would have been once more 
reduced to a minor German State. 

As it was, Frederick emerged from the Seven Years’ 
War a victor, still grasping firmly the rich province of 
Silesia, torn from Austria in 1741. For twenty years he 
had deluged Europe with blood. He died in 1786, leaving 
a kingdom increased by 29,000 square miles, including 
part of the plunder of Poland, and a full treasury of 
70,000,000 dollars. He had increased the Prussian army 
during his reign from 85,000 to 200,000 men. Thanks 
to the policy of himself and his three predecessors, his 
subjects were now politically no more than serfs, com- 
pletely under the heel of the hardest tyrant in Europe, 
and having no will or soul of their own. So have they re- 
mained ever since, a people to whom freedom is utterly 
unknown. The four despots of whom I have written 
laid firmly, between 1640 and 1786, the foundations of 
Prussian aggressive militarism ; and it is to them in the 
first instance that we owe the miseries and the blood-bath 
into which Europe, from 1914 to 1918, was plunged 
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GREEK GEOMETRIC ART: Its Symbolism and its Origin, 
by ANNA Rogs. 1933. (Oxford University Press.) 9s. 


This book is printed in Holland and follows the 
author’s dissertation of 1931, wherein she treated of the 
origin of Greek geometric art ; the present work discusses 
the symbolism believed to lie in the designs. 


“* Geometric ” here has nothing to do with geometry, 
happily; it is the name of a special class of Greek 
pottery, specimens of which have been found in many 
parts, especially in Mycenaz, Aégina and Attica. The 
famous Dipylon vase, discovered at Athens, is one of 
the best examples of the geometric decoration. The 
designs are executed in reddish brown, sometimes nearly 
black, on a reddish ground. They include meanders, 
chevrons, rosettes, together with oblique lines and 
concentric circles, traced with considerable care. The 
panels contain processions of animals and narrow- 
waisted human figures, drawn very rudely in primitive 
manner. It used to be believed that there was no trace 
of Oriental influence, upon which our author has a good 
deal to say. 

The interspaces of these geometrical designs are 
generally packed with curious symbols, which at first 
sight might be considered to be merely decorative 
convention; their persistence and variety, however, 
has led to a special study being directed upon them, 
and the work before us is one of this kind, perhaps the 
first monograph devoted exclusively to the question of 
their origin and symbolic meaning. The style belongs 
to the Archaic period of 700 B.c. or earlier. It is seen 
in Etruscan pottery also. 





A SYMBOL OF THE SUN 


The author discusses the question as to whether 
these symbols could have had a European origin, and 
decides to move eastwards for their homeland. Lycia, 
in Asia Minor, stamps some of them on its coins; but 
that does not explain their meaning. We are led to the 
Hittites, the Elamites, and finally to Persia in order to 
learn that the horse, the bird, the wheel, the swastika 
and the triskele, the circle and the star are all 
symbols of the sun, and the human figure associated 
with the above named designs is the Sun God. The 
cock, perched airily on Athenian urns, was known as 
the “ Persian bird.” The eagle and the serpent is a 
familiar Persian symbol. 
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The case is proved beyond doubt in respect to a 
symbol which an observer would describe as the Union 
Jack, seen in an Argive crater in Berlin. It is no other 
than a Persian standard symbolic of the sun. The sun 
rolls like a wheel, runs like the legs of a man, whirls 
like a swastika, or courses over the sky like a horse or 
the quadriga driven by Pheebus. 

The curious bronze figurines of Luristan are brought 
into the argument and—if we may be allowed to 
speculate—some might well be the prototypes of the 
triple-bodied gods of the Southern Seas. 

Another feature that appears on the vases is the 
duplicate figures confronted in heraldic style, or as 
often back to back, joined in one body. Here again the 
Persian origin is suggested, and the famous double 
bull of Susa capitals is made to support the thesis. 

The author points out that the Greeks did not 
worship the sun and moon, and would not have made 
use of solar symbols consciously during their great 
period. “Persia” extended politically to the Ionian coast 
with the great wars, but Oriental craftsmen, who knew 
what they were doing, may have been employed in the 
early potteries. And so, to take an example, the triskele 
tripped from Persia to Lycia, hopped to Attica, settled 
down on the vases and found its way as a shield device 
for the Alcmeonide. A little later it was minted in 
Sicily and brought by the Northmen thence to the Isle 
of Man—a witness to the powers of pedestrianism. 

W.L.H. 


“SOLOMON J. SOLOMON,” by OLGA SOMECH PHILLIPs. 

(London: Herbert Joseph). Ios. 6d. net. 

The survey of the life and work of a fashionable 
portrait painter does not, as a rule, contain so many 
surprises as the present book. In the first part the 
author gives a very readable account of Jewish society in 
London during the middle of the nineteenth century. 
She mentions the striking paralle] between Mendelssohn, 
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the musician with a great gift for drawing, and Solomon, 
the painter with a great talent for music. 

Like many distinguished men, he “ inherited his 
artistic taste, as well as his spirit of joie de vivre, from his 
mother,” who was a Bohemian, born in Prague. She 
it was who determined that he should become an artist. 

It is entertaining to learn that Solomon’s younger 
brother, Philip, who posed as Samson in his finest and 
best-known painting, sometimes “ changed his rdéle of 
strong man to act as model for Venus.” 

Solomon’s portraits do not always show him at his 
best, but probably most critics will agree that the high- 
water mark in expressing the personality of the sitter 
is reached in the portraits of Mr. Israel Zangwill and 
Sir Edward Clarke. 

There are apparently two versions of “ Allegory.” 
as the plate in this book differs considerably from the 
painting at Preston. The latter half of the book deals 
with Solomon’s activities during the War, and contains 
long extracts from his diary. He was the first Briton to 
detect the German system of camouflage and to devise 
counter-measures. As early as August, 1914, he was 
experimenting with “‘ butter muslin, dyes and bamboo 
canes.” Though he was impeded by excessive red tape, 
he undoubtedly saved thousands of lives. One cannot 
help wishing that his brilliant discovery and self-denying 
work, usually unpaid, had met with more grateful 
recognition from the military authorities. 


“TAPESTRY THE MIRROR OF CIVILIZATION,” by 
PHYLLIS ACKERMAN. (London: Oxford University Press, 
Humphrey Milford). 21s. net. 

In the Preface, Dr. Ackerman explains that “ this book 
is an attempt to make tapestries living objects of zsthetic 
perception by revealing them as part of life : images of 
active beliefs or surviving echoes of almost forgotten 
cults . . . records of the habits, amusements, 
follies and illuminations of che human spirit ; reflections 
of marked individuals in their greatness, their failures 
and their absurdities. Only when understood 
in these intimate relations will the tapestries have their 
full meaning.” It is thus not so much a History of 
Tapestry as the Tapestry of History. 

Except for the three short chapters on the Ancient 
East and the Egyptian Tapestries, the Far and Middle 
East, Peru and Mexico, the author is only concerned with 
European tapestries, and in these the preponderating 
influence is, of course, Flemish. 

The “ Marriage of Mercury and Philologia,”’ at Qued- 
linburg, though not technically a tapestry, is included 
in the survey, and is connected by the author with the 
marriage of Irene Angel, the widowed Queen of Sicily, 
and Duke Philip of Swabia. 

Of the so-called Bayeux tapestry, her opinion is that, 
though it was certainly not worked in Norway, “ the thing 
itself is essentially Norse.” Her interpretation is that 
“the true theme of the embroidery of Bayeux is the 
central motive of the Norse code, the sanctity of the oath.” 
In her opinion it probably dates from the twelfth century, 
and is “ the warning story of a broken oath and the penalty 
that was paid.” The history of real medieval tapestry 
begins with the great series at Angers, and is carried 
through to the revival by William Morris in the nineteenth 
century, keeping the historic and human interest well 
in the foreground. 


A chapter on the Technique and Esthetics of Tapestry 
is relegated to the Appendix, which also contains extracts 
from the regulations of the Tapestry Workers’ Guild. 

A French statute of 1756 defines the ideal to be aimed 
at by a master weaver. “‘ In whatever style he may work 

he should be master of all the rules of proportion, 
especially those of architecture and of perspective; of 
some knowledge of anatomy; of taste and accuracy in 
drawing, in colouring and in shading ; of grace in arrange- 
ment and grandeur in expression of all styles and classes. 
‘ He should add to these attainments a knowledge 
of sacred and secular history.” 

The references to Plate 38 have got mixed. Goya 
died in 1828, not in 1848. There are forty-eight excellent 
full-page plates. C. K. J. 


DOMESTIC UTENSILS OF WOOD: Sixteenth to Nineteenth 
Century, by OWEN EvAN-THOoMasS. Illustrated by 70 plates. 
(Published by Owen Evan-Thomas, Ltd., 20, Dover Street, 
London, W.1.) Quarto, 11}in. by 8$in. Price £1 Is. 
The word “treen,” signifying turned or carved 

woodwork from the tree bole, is not too familiar to the 
general public. Nor is the astonishing diversity of 
wooden objects made for domestic use in England (and 
elsewhere) before the universal adoption of glass and 
pottery so much as suspected by it. Mr. Owen Evan- 
Thomas has been acquiring specimens for years, and the 
results of his studies he gives us in this informative and 
well-illustrated book. The collection of fascinating articles 
that he has assembled at Dover Street must be the finest 
of its kind in existence. Here may be seen the originals of 
his illustrations ; vessels for drinking from or to contain 
drink, trenchers, platters and bowls, roundels (decorated 
platters inscribed with “ poesies”’), mortars, tallies 
(notched reckoning staves), moulds for shaping cheese, 
butter or gingerbreads (the latter in many amusing forms 
of figures or animals), coffee and spice mills, tobacco 
rasps or “‘rapes”’ (the word “rappee”’ was once in common 
use here), snuff-boxes, pipes, pipe-cases and stoppers, 
salts, nutcrackers, staybusks and bobbins, and countless 
other objects. 

First of importance among wooden drinking vessels, 
Mr. Evan-Thomas tells us, comes the mazer. These 
articles are extremely rare, and historic specimens 
have reached an extraordinary price in the market. 
The author tells us that the name “ mazer” is not an 
allusion to what might be the effect of too liberal a 
recourse to the bowl, but applies to the material from 
which it is made. A “ mazer ” means a bowl of spotted 
wood. It is usually of maple. Mr. Evan-Thomas makes 
a few interesting remarks as to the derivation of the 
word. Professor Skeat is quoted as saying the word 
“ mazer ” is derived from the old German word “‘ mdsd,” 
meaning “‘ a spot” (whence “ measles’). “‘ Others say 
that ‘ mazer ’ is a corruption of the old Welsh ‘ masarn,’ 
the maple tree.” I have myself heard in the West of 
England of the “‘ mazard ” tree—a kind of black cherry. 
But Mr. Evan-Thomas has never met a mazer of cherry 
wood. And is it too fantastic to hazard that the Latin 
words, macula, maculosus, may have some bearing on 
the matter ? 

The author possesses some magnificent wassail or 
“‘ lambs’ wool ” bowls, some of which he exhibited lately 
at Vintners Hall. The capacity of one of these giants of 
lignum vite is five-and-a-half gallons, and its diameter 
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14}in. Mr. Evan-Thomas also possesses a rare 
““mether ’” or vessel for drinking mead, of great anti- 
quity, dug up from a peat bog in Donegal. It is cut from 
the solid, of square diagram with corners thrust outwards, 
and with four handles. In order to reach the liquor it was 
necessary to drink from the angles. This book is full of 
delightful lore and history. Who knows anything to-day 
of the folk-lore and legend connected with the Welsh 
love-spoon ? H. G.F. 





A VERY EARLY AND RARE IRISH METHER OR 
*“ MAEDDHER” OF SYCAMORE WOOD. 
7] ins. high. A drinking vessel said to have been dug up 
from a peat bog in Donegal. 
In the collection of Mr. Owen Evan-Thomas 
THE ART OF GREATER ASIA. By ZOLTAN TakAs. 
1933. Budapest. 

M. Alexius Petrovics writes an introduction to this 
interesting little book, in his capacity as Director-General 
of the Hungarian Museum of Fine Arts. It is, he says, 
to celebrate the centenary of the birth in 1833 of Francis 
Hopp, a great traveller and collector of Oriental objects 
of art. In 1919 Francis Hopp resolved on establishing 
a museum of Eastern Asiatic Arts by presenting his 
collection to the State on condition that other similar 
objects might be brought into the museum. 

So far as we are aware, no one has hitherto explained 
the admitted fact that arts, cultures, religions and peoples 
have swarmed into Europe from beyond the Ural 
Mountains, from prehistoric times almost to our own 
day, while the westward sweep crossed the ocean to the 
Americas. Western science, commerce and adventure has 
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taken the opposite direction—following the revolution of 
the earth on its axis—and so the two movements have in- 
terpenetrated one another and created a common interest ; 
there is now no dividing line between East and West. 

The first symbol to be discussed by the learned author 
is the swastika as a cosmic symbol of the sun ; he traces 
it and the sun-cross to many lands in the Far East. 

In view of the exploits of Saint George, we are 
warranted in a desire to know the origin of the dragon. 
In 3000 B.c. the beast was found in Sumir, but in China 
its glorious, never-ending life was famous. What would 
our “‘ Chinese lanterns” be without the dragon? In 
future we must think of it as the symbol of “ the positive 
force of the universe,” and we may be sure that if 
St. George had known this he would never have been 
so disrespectful to the noble reptile. 

The catalogue of this exhibition reveals great erudition 
and the wide scope of the collection. Small objects are de- 
scribed and illustrated with great care; nearly always there 
is, by juxtaposition of objects, the message of universality. 

While commending the ardent labours of our Hun- 
garian friends, it may be well to express a thought that 
this little book suggests : Is it not dangerous to overload 
art with a burden of science? If there is too much 
emphasis on knowledge about a thing, what strength is 
there left in us for admiration, contemplation, enjoyment 
and use ? W. L. H. 
“’TWIXT LOMBARD STREET AND CORNHILL.”’ 

Designed, written and illustrated by the Staff of Lloyds 

Bank Limited. 

By a happy chance, a copy of this beautiful souvenir 
has been given to me, and—although I take no keen 
interest in any banker, and he still less in me—right glad 
am I to have seen the production. 

I will say presently why I write of it at all, but I must 
first explain that it is issued to mark the occasion of the 

pening of the new building in Lombard Street and 
Cornhill, the head and City office of Lloyds Bank. 

Apart from the merits of the book, and they are many, 
the interesting point to me is that this finely produced 
souvenir has been designed, written and illustrated by 
banking men ; and right well have they carried out their 
task. What fun it must have been for these amateurs to 
teach some of the old fish how to swim! But serious 
work that one loves may be good fun, and this book is 
serious—seriously good—involving as it did much 
careful research both by the author and artists, together 
with a well-applied knowledge of colour effects in the 
illuminated pages. 

In turning over the pages bearing the names of their 
several designers—Messrs. Ellis, Greatbach, Castledine, 
Lane, Rowley, and a modest S. P., I came near to thinking 
that the Bank possessed also a printing department, till 
I noticed the imprint of Sir Joseph Causton & Sons. 
I must confess I have often felt grateful that my work 
did not take me each day toa bank. Now I am wondering 
if I have not missed many happy hours in the studio of 
Lloyds Bank ! 

I spoke of “‘ these amateurs ”’ just now, but in no 
derogatory sense. We are so accustomed in English to 
use the word “ amateur ” to suggest a lack of skill ; it is 
therefore good to remember that the word in its French 
sense is “‘ lover.” Certainly these pages could not have 
been produced without a real love of the work by all 
concerned. T. L. H. 
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ALBERT SAMAIN: DES LETTRES. 1887-1900. (Mercure 
de France). Edited by M. Jules Mouquet. 


Penchés sur la douleur et sur l’amour, sans tréve, 
Nous changeons les sanglots du monde en diamants. 
Nos cceurs passionnés sont des trépieds fumants, . 
Et des siécles passés, vastes écroulements, 
Rien ne reste que la splendeur de notre réve. 

(** Le Chariot d’Or.’’) 


Sentiments that are eternally true in the mind 
of every true and noble poet. Surely none has a greater 
claim to our admiration than the painstaking artist of 
the latter half of the nineteenth century who lived so 
brief a time and who suffered, physically and mentally, 
through moments of happiness, for the sake of his 
highest Ideal. 


The very careful selection of letters which Monsieur 
Jules Mouquet has recently made public leads us, as no 
anthology of verse can, into the inner shrine where the 
poet, in intimate communion with his chosen brothers, 
reveals the tenor of the struggle which is being enacted 
between the inward and outward expression of his 
relation to the world around him. 


Despite the odds under which Albert Samain was 
fighting this battle, and despite the fact that these letters 
were written during the last thirteen years of his life— 
each year of which saw the insidious increase of the 
poison which finally overpowered him (those fragile 
lungs '!)—few of the letters are keyed in the minor, the 
majority respond to the allegro tempo of his mind 
which found in his pen such a radiant and exquisite 
virtuose. 


The name of Samain will always be inseparable from 
that handful of late nineteenth-century demi-gods 
whose motto in the literary field was to strive for 
perfection of form and the realization of an ideal. “ La 
grande jouissance étant dans |’effort”—we find him 
writing to Raymond Bonheur, the musician. To Paul 
Morisse (these two were his greatest friends): “‘ En 
art, la volonté seule, ne méne pas loin; elle n’est pas 
la vie, et ne donne point la vie.” In his posthumous 
volume, “‘ Le Chariot d’Or,” he lends the voice of 
encouragement to the incarnation of his feminine 
model :— 


Et ton propre Idéal sera ton diadéme. 


Avec l’argile triste ot chemine le ver 

Tu quitteras le mal, la honte, l’esclavage, 
Et je te sourirai dans les lys du rivage, 
Belle comme la lune, en été, sur la mer. 


Tes sens magnifiés vivront d’intenses fiévres, 

Ivres d’intensité dans un air immortel ; 

Alors s’accomplira ton réve originel 

Et, penché sur mes yeux pleins d’un soir éternel, 


C’est ton 4me que tu baiseras sur mes leévres. 


Earlier, in that same century, Flaubert was writing 
at the age of twenty-four : “ Ne pense qu’al’art, qu’a lui 
et qu’a lui seul, car tout est 1a! travaille, Dieu le veut, 
il me semble que cela est clair.” 


Later, Léon Deubel—of prouder and tougher metal 
than Samain: “ Je veux arriver 4 créer des poémes qu! 
sauront émouvoir au moins une élite et que j’animera! 
de tout mon amour de la vie et parfois de toutes mes 
tristesses acquises. Je ne vis plus que dans ce réve 
enchanté.”’ 


For Samain it was more than a maxim, it was a belief 
in the immortality of his life’s work: “ Ceux qui 
chantent seuls survivront.” 


Samain was catholic in his range of reading. It is 
interesting to find him struggling with the task of trans- 
lating Rossetti’s ““ The House of Life ” (as Deubel with 
certain poems of Shelley), and to read his commentaries 
on such an exercise. He derived an equal benefit from 
the study of Emerson, whose metaphysical réveries in 
the realms of personality and instinct found a sym- 
pathetic echo in his own quiet hours of meditation. 
Edgar Allan Poe stirred his judgment to challenge 
Paul Bourget’s contention that Poe’s English was written 
in the commonest journalistic style. 


For Samain had an equally sure ear for prose. No 
doubt his early apprenticeship in business and later the 
rigid precision which his clerkship at the Paris Educa- 
tion Offices required of him, developed a keen apprecia- 
tion of literary analysis. In an interesting letter to his 
elder he does not hesitate to argue with Anatole France 
about the logical development of “ Thais,” which was 
then appearing in serial form.. Did he not leave four 
exquisite fantasies in prose? As Hyalis tuned his 
breathing to the pulsating measures of his beloved 
virgin Nyza, so Samain breathed into his prose the 
rhythm of his sensitive fibre. 


Like Deubel, he was keenly aware of the incongruity 
of his surroundings, the former tied by his pedagogic 
time-table, the latter by the daily routine of office and 
bureau. With Flaubert, each could echo Samain’s 
groan: “Je suis un isolé, et je porterai la peine de 
Pétre.” Yet Samain drew an instinctive inspiration 
from the spirit of resignation and fatalism in which he 
penned that last posthumous story: ‘“ Rovére et 
Angiséle.” ‘‘ C’est dans la Douleur que tout se crée 
dans le monde.” His moments of happiness were often 
haunted by a “ vertige mélancolique.” 


His letters fulfil the testimony of his poems when he 
pleads for the silence of solitude—‘ l’essence fine de 
la vie intérieure.” Home from the prosaic atmosphere 
of the bureau : 

La, tu peux déposer le masque et les fardeaux, 
Loin de la foule et libre, enfin, des simagrées, 


Afin que le parfum des choses préférées 
Flotte, seul, pour ton coeur dans les plis des rideaux. 


C’est la bonne saison, entre toutes féconde, 
D’adorer tes vrais dieux, sans honte, 4 ta fagon, 

Et de descendre en toi jusqu’au divin frisson 

De te découvrir jeune et vierge comme un monde ! 


“Quand, bien installé dans mon silence de petite chambre 
de province, j’ai entendu tomber en moi la pluie rafraichissante 
de la pensée, j’ai éprouvé une jouissance, une plénitude intime, 
comme une récupération de mon moi, qui m’a semblé plus que 
suffisante comme indication intérieure. Notre vie est 1a, je 
vous le dis en vérité. ss 


How he loved to conjure up the intellectual past ! 
He would delight in listening to the anecdotes, savoured 
with hyperbole, of the charming and audacious Catulle 
Mendés, and would eagerly join in any discussion of 
music. Wagner was just forcing the Parisian gates of 
convention, and Samain, it is clear, was an early convert, 
for he reports Mendés as having quoted Wagner’s 
self-defence: ‘‘ Tous mes accords sans exception se 
trouvent dans Bach”; and terminates that particular 
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letter: ‘‘ Je ne veux plus rien dire et rester sur cette 
note qui m’est chére et ot le souvenir prend des douceurs 
de Lied, de Lied de ‘ douce Allemagne’ d’une infinie 
nostalgie.”” 


These letters disclose much of Samain’s dual 
personality: fears and hopes; modesty and a human 
penchant for praise, especially from feminine lips ; 
timidity and resolve. He almost regretted the regularity 
of his placid life: ‘‘ Le bons sens s’arréte 4 l’excessive. 
Toute vie supérieure est excessive.” 


“J'ai soif ... A moi le vin des artéres brilantes, 
L’amour terrible et doux, l’espoir vermeil des forts: 
L’ennuie brile, j’ai soif ... Ah! versez a pleins bords 
Le sang jailli des grandes Ames ruisselantes !”’ 


These moments of “ superiority ” would come during 
the meditative monotony of an urban evening, or the 
quiet suburban noon in the garden of his friend at 
Magny-les-Hameaux. 


Nietsche was in vogue at the time, stirring Samain’s 
fertile imagination. To Paul Morisse, who had sent 
him his own translation of Zarathoustra, he writes : 


““ En effet, que de fois nous nous sommes débattus entre ces 
deux sommations si puissantes sur nos 4mes : tout notre sentiment 
chrétien, tout cet étroit tissu d’émotions qui emprisonne notre 
ceeur, cette discipline intérieure qui nous vient de si loin ;— 
et d’autre part, cette aspiration instinctive, irrésistible, venant 
du plus profond de nous, de développer notre individualité, 
d’étre nous-mémes avant tout, avec le plus de franchise et 
d’intensité possibles,—la seule régle et la seule force étant 1a.” 


Space forbids more than a mention of Samain’s 
thoughts on Huysman’s spiritual metamorphosis ; how 
Pierre Louys owed his initial fame as much to Samain 
as to Coppée (over the publication of “ Aphrodite’); how 
he blushed with shame when his friend Morisse, at a 
lecture in Germany, spoke of him in the sole company 
of Baudelaire and Verlaine ; and how his last days were 
anxiously busy with the production of his long- 
contemplated drama: “ Polyphéme.” 


Samain died in harness (at the age of forty-two), 
hemmed about by pain and anxiety. Amid the incertitude 
of the plans investing his last moments we have an echo 
of the painstaking labours with which he would work 
feverishly at the final polishings of a poem. “Il y a 
des passages de doute si lancinants, dans la fiévre ultime 
du dernier jour,” he writes to Jéhan-Rictus. 


The closing letter of the volume was the last he 
penned: a message of gratitude for a special number 
of “ Le Beffroi”’ devoted to his works. 


Thus ended, quietly, at Magny-les-Hameaux, a life 
of which he told Van Bever (who was writing his autobio- 
graphical notice in “Poétes d’Aujourd’hui’’) that there was 
“rien de particulier 4 signaler quant 4 ma vie privée ” 

“ma vie n’a point d’histoire.” 


The study of these letters reveals a man who could 
read poetry into everything with which he came in 
contact, whose sensitive appeal was never more highly 
delighted than when roused by an emotional transfusion 
of thought to a brother poet over the waves of voice 
or letter. 


Ceux qui chantent seuls survivront. 


MALCOLM MCLAREN. 





SIR THOMAS HANMER 


By Van Dyck 


THE GARDEN BOOK OF SIR THOMAS HANMER 
(London : Gerald Howe). 


In the June issue of Apollo there appeared a review 
of this book, in the course of which we referred to a 
fine portrait of Sir Thomas Hanmer, by Van Dyck, 
which the editress, Mrs. Elstob, understood had been 
burnt in the fire at Barton Hall in 1914. 


We are now informed by Messrs. M. Knoedler and 
Co. that this picture was not destroyed in the fire, as it 
was purchased by them in April, 1921. As we published 
an illustration of the portrait from a print which hardly 
did justice to the original, we are glad to have the 
opportunity now of reproducing a correct version from 
the canvas itself. T.L.H. 


COURTAULD INSTITUTE OF ART 


We are glad to welcome the prospectus of this 
Institute, which is a department of the University of 
London and will in due course have its headquarters in 
Bloomsbury. In the meantime the work is carried on at 
20, Portman Square by a very responsible committee of 
management and a competent staff, Mr. W. G. Constable 
being the director. 

The courses are for degrees in the history of art and 
other subjects. The panel of lecturers is very authori- 
tative, and it would be difficult to find instruction at any 
institution wider in scope than here. 

There is a well-equipped library. The fees are 
moderate. 
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JOHN RUSKIN. An Introduction to further study of his life 
_ work. By R. H. WILENSKI. (London: Faber & Faber 
td.) I5-. 


Once again the student has reason to be grateful to 
Mr. Wilenski for the thorough way in which he tackles 
an important subject, and for the industry with which he 
presents his conclusions. 

For Ruskin is an important subject, though for many 
years his works have been neglected, so that to the 
present-day younger generation even his name conveys 
little or nothing. 

Most biographies of John Ruskin have been written 
by his disciples, who have made no effort to do what 
Mr. Wilenski has attempted—to discover “‘ a key to his 
varieties of character and quality and the astounding 
inconsequence in the writings.” 

Most students of Ruskin must have been puzzled 
by passages which suggested great imaginative qualities 
drifting into some silly and prejudiced criticism ; or, 
after reading an impassioned passage clothed in fine 
words, to be referred to a footnote which calmly remarked, 
** All this is nonsense, but it sounds well, so let it stand.” 

The main thesis of Mr. Wilenski’s book is that 
throughout his long life John Ruskin suffered more or 
less from what he describes as manic confidence and manic 
depression, and it must be admitted that he seems to 
have proved his contention very completely. Perhaps 
it may be added that Mr. Wilenski seems so desirous of 
making himself understood and of proving his theories 
that he is inclined to repeat them too often, with the result, 
in this book, that Part II, which is biographical, runs 
into over 150 pages, in which the instances of the manic 
depression are piled one upon another in such quantity 
that they become a little tiresome. Mr. Wilenski is 
convinced that John Ruskin was a great man and a 
genius, but also that he was a mental invalid all his life. 
It is well known that he had more than one period of 
definite mental breakdown, but it has not been revealed 
hitherto, so far as I am aware (and suggested by such 
abundant evidence), that his whole life and work were 
affected in many strange ways by this malady which the 
author so carefully traces. 

It is the fashion to say that Ruskin’s teaching upon 
art is out of date; but surely much of it was so sound 
that we have need of it to-day, and may need it still more 
to-morrow. But when one turns to his writings in 
political economy it is somewhat startling to find him 
advocating, as long ago as 1857, free education by the 
State (actually introduced in 1870), old-age pensions, 
and many other reforms long since enacted. Are we not 
to-day complaining of “ over-production ” and proposing 
as a remedy the limitation or even destruction of, 
certain commodities as remedies ? 

In 1872 Ruskin wrote : 

“Though England is deafened with spinning wheels, her 
people have not clothes—though she is black with digging of fuel 
they die of cold.” 

And again : 


** The fishmongers who destroy their fish by cardloads that 
they may make the poor pay dear for what is left, ought to be 
flogged round Billingsgate, and out of it. It is not J who say 
that. Every man’s heart on sea and shore says that—if he isn’t 
at heart a rascal.” 


Not bad that, even for a mental invalid, is it ? 
Ts: dee Be 


“LA PEINTURE BYZANTINE,’’ by CHARLES DIEHL. 
(Paris : Editions G. van Oest.) 


With incomparable charm and skill M. Diehl traces 
the course of Byzantine painting from its beginning in 
the IVth century to its close in the XVIth. Mosaics 
naturally hold the principal place in the text and in the 
96 magnificent full-page plates. The earliest Christian 
art, in the catacombs, was merely symbolic. When 
Christianity became the established religion, and churches 
required decoration, artists followed the Hellenistic 
tradition that they saw around them. The [Vth century 
apse of Santa Pudenziana is purely Hellenistic; but the 
true Byzantine style was soon formed from the blending 
of Classical and Oriental elements. In the Vth and VIth 
centuries the “ picturesque ” Hellenistic style was super- 
seded by the grave “historic” style. All through 
Byzantine art we find these conflicting strains, some- 
times the one, sometimes the other predominating. 
In S. Apollinare Nuovo the cycle of the Miracles is 
in the style of the catacombs: that of the Passion 
is historic : that of the two friezes is classical. 


There were three golden ages of Byzantine art: in 
the VIth century under Justinian; from the I[Xth to 
the XIIth under the Macedonian dynasty and the 
Comneni ; and from the XIVth century to the XVIth. 
The XIth century mosaics at Daphni, perhaps the 
grandest of all, show that Italy probably learnt far 
more from Byzantium than Byzantium ever learnt from 
Italy. And the richness and variety of Byzantine art 
are no less apparent in the frescoes which gradually 
superseded mosaic. It was not only in great cathedrals 
and monasteries that grand compositions abounded. 
Even in small and obscure churches the walls were 
covered with masterpieces. Side by side with the splen- 
did paintings in Mistra we have the “ Pieta” at Neres, 
Macedonia (circa 1164) and the “‘ Maries at the Tomb ” 
at Milesevo, Serbia (circa 1236). Recently discovered 
frescoes in Cyprus at Asinou, Galata and elsewhere 
indicate the widespread influence of Byzantine paint- 
ing from the XIIth century to the XVIth in little out- 
of-the-way places. 


Apart from the mosaics in Santa Sofia, Fetiyeh 
Djami and Kahrieh Djami, no Byzantine painting 
remains in Constantinople, but we have MSS. that 
were illuminated there, some for the emperors. Here we 
see a little of the magnificence which distinguished the 
Imperial court at Byzantium. The combined Hellenistic 
and Oriental elements produced an extraordinarily rich 
style here as in the larger paintings. And since we have 
scarcely any remains of the grand secular work of the 
first golden age, in the VIth century, except the famous 
mosaics of Justinian and Theodora in S. Vitale and a 
few paintings and mosaics in Sicily and Kief, the 
miniatures are of inestimable value in filling up the gap. 


The study of panel icons is still only beginning. 
Those in Kief, of the Vth or VIth century, closely 
resemble the portraits from the Fayoum. Unfortunately 
much of the finest work is inaccessible, and little is known 
earlier than the XIIth century “ Virgin of Vladimir.” 
The recent exhibition of Russian icons in London showed 
what magnificent work was created by the Novgorod and 
Moscow schools in the XIVth and XVth centuries. 


 &.. }. 
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AN OLD ENGLISH PEWTER CANDLESTICK IN 
AMERICA. BY E. ALFRED JONES 


The accompanying illustration is of a rare old English 
pewter candlestick in the possession of Miss Alice W. 
Stillman, on loan at the Morgan Memorial Museum and 
Wadsworth Atheneum at Hartford, Connecticut. It is 
mentioned as early as 1692 in a will of one Phineas 
Wilson, of that town. 


Candlesticks of this form were made in silver by 
London silversmiths early in the reign of Charles II, 
and of Lambeth Delft ware about the same time, as will 
be remembered by visitors to the “Age of Walnut 
Exhibition ” at Sir Philip Sassoon’s, when a single 
candlestick of this ware in colours, of great rarity, was 
shown by Mr. A. S. Marsden-Smedley. 


A French silver candlestick of the same shape, 
executed in 1683 by Antoine Turpin, the younger, of 
Paris, is in the collection of Mr. David Weill in that 
city and is illustrated, with the four marks stamped upon 
it, on page 72 of M. Henry Nocq’s “ Le Poincon de 
Paris,” Vol. IV (1931). A variation of the same type, 
with a fluted collar instead of the plain one at the bottom 
of the stem, from Mr. Junius Morgan’s collection of old 
French plate in Paris, is illustrated in M. Louis Carré’s 
““ Guide to Old French Plate,” 1931. It would seem to 
have been a popular form of candlestick in France, not 
only in silver but also in bronze, pewter and faience. 


The same shape was copied by the well-known 
American silversmith, Jeremiah Dummer (1645-1718), 
of Boston, in a unique pair, still cherished by descendants 
of the original owners in Massachusetts, named Jeffries. 
These precious candlesticks must have been familiar to 
a descendant of the same family, Dr. John Jeffries, who 
completed his medical education in England and who 
was a staunch adherent of the British in the American 
Revolution before his flight to London. During his 
long exile there he was “ generally employed in attending 
on his countrymen [his fellow refugees from America] 
who from difference of climate, chagrin, and various 
circumstances are very frequently disordered, and at the 
same time unable to reward the services of his profes- 
sion.” But the exploit which has preserved the name 
of Dr. Jeffries from oblivion was his crossing of the 
Straits of Dover in a balloon from London with the 
celebrated Blanchard in January, 1785—the first crossing 
by air—which is commemorated by an engraving with a 
portrait of the doctor. 


An illustration of one of these American silver candle- 


sticks may be seen in Mr. Francis H. Bigelow’s “ Historic 
Silver of the Colonies,” 1917, No. 187. 


The same shape of candlestick spread to Sweden and 
was made by, among other silversmiths, Johan Ulrik 
Kickow, of Stockholm, at the end of the seventeenth 
century (Plate XCII in E. Alfred Jones’s “‘ Old Silver, 
European and American,” 1928). 


To return to an account of this English pewter 
candlestick in America. The maker has been identified 
from the marks as Hugh Quick, whose touch is No. 230 
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PEWTER CANDLESTICKS. By Hugh Quick, London 


The Property of Miss Alice W. Stillman, on loan at the Morgan 
Memorial Museum, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


on the London Touchplate, which he had leave to strike 
in 1674-5 ; he was elected to the Livery of the Pewterers 
Company of London on April 3rd, 1685 ; elected Upper 
Warden in 1704 and Master of that Company in 1708. 
(H. H. Cotterell’s ‘“‘ Old Pewter,” 1929, p. 289.) 


My acknowledgment of the courtesy of reproducing 
this rare candlestick is due to Miss Stillman and for the 
loan of the photograph to Mrs. Florence Paull Berger, 
curator at the museum. 


PORTRAIT OF HIS EXCELLENCY BENITO 
MUSSOLINI. BY HENRIQUE MEDINA 


We publish here a reproduction of a remark- 
able portrait of Signor Mussolini, the work of a young 
Portuguese artist resident in London for the past seven 
years, Henrique Medina. This picture, painted in Rome 
recently, is considered to be one of the most vital and 
powerful portraits of the Italian statesman yet produced. 
Senor Henrique Medina, born in Portugal in 1901, 
has achieved notable success somewhat early in his 
career, having been decorated by his Government with 
the Order of Christ in 1928, and has had one of his 
portraits purchased by the French Government for the 
Luxembourg. He has paid three visits to the United 
States, and has painted many prominent persons in that 
country. 
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ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR PAINTING: 
THE EXHIBITIONS AT THE COTSWOLD, 
WALKERS’ AND PALSER’S GALLERIES 

Water-colour paintings are both in practice and in 
contemplation an antidote to the two modern poisons : 
unrest and blatancy. The medium forces upon the 
executant a certain restraint and upon the spectator 
a certain stillness, for it has little power in its crescendos 
and most of its virtues in the diminuendos. 

Water-colour exhibitions are therefore an_ ideal 
entertainment in hot summer weather, for there is 
about them inevitably an air of calm and coolness which 
is nearly always absent from the more strident and 
sensational oil medium. 

Fortunately, it so happens that two interesting 
exhibitions of water-colours are at present on view 
and will remain so until the autumn, a third one having, 
unfortunately, just closed its doors. 

To mention this last exhibition first : The Cotswold 
Gallery’s eleventh annual exhibition of water-colours 


by Turner and other English artists shared its 
predecessors’ distinction. It again gave one an oppor- 
tunity to study Turner’s development. Turner’s 


beginnings more than those of any other great master 
were, as we could see here, for example in the “ View 
on the River Avon, near Bristol,” of about 1792, 
entirely undistinguished. There was nothing to indicate 
his future: he seemed to be destined only to continue 
the trade of the topographical draughtsman. The 
tremendous advance he made in the slow course of 
thirty years is here illustrated by the “‘ Dunbar Castle ” 
of about 1822; here we feel that the artist was fully 
conscious of the fact that topographical accuracy must 
be subservient to pictorial unity, if the picture is to 
represent more than an illustration. Already, too, we 
here observe the play he made with warm and cold 
colour. But it is not until we reach a still later stage 
dating from about 1830, that Turner begins to reveal 
himself as the great colour poet that he was. “ The 
Grey Bridge on the Tamar,” of this period, and called 
in the catalogue “ A colour beginning,” is an admirable 
demonstration of this fact, just because it is “ grey ” ; 
for the “ grey ” of the painter is a colour, whilst the grey 
of the draughtsman is a tint. 

There follow in this exhibition such things as the 
body colour sketches, on blue and grey paper, “ Near 
Locarno, Lake Maggiore ” (circa 1835), “‘ Genoa from 
the Sea” (circa 1837), and “ The Yellow Castle: 
Bielstein on the Moselle and Schloss Eltz” (both of 
about 1844). These two last-named drawings or rather 
paintings are, we learn, “‘ Leaves of a sketch book from 
Mr. Ruskin’s Collection.” ‘‘ Mr. Ruskin” knew what 
he was about when he collected such things. Turner 
had at last become a poet, who needed no lines from 
“The Fallacies of Hope” and other poetry, whether 
of the “ home-made” or the professional variety, to 
support his pigments. Sketches such as these (the 
“ Schloss Eltz” consists of mere dabs of the watery 
medium) are worlds removed from his topographical 
beginning, as indeed from the viewpoint of even his 
later contemporaries. Only Samuel Palmer can vie with 
Turner for originality in respect of landscape painting in 
water-colours, as we may here see in the “‘ Guardian of the 
Shores : Twilight after Rain,” exhibited at the Old Water- 
colour Society in 1844 and supported with the sub-title : 


“‘ The storm-rent vapours pass, and lurid shapes 
Fantastic hover o’er the dusky shore.” 
Palmer’s was, I think, the more interesting mind, 
though it was also, unquestionably, the more halting 
hand. Everything Palmer did was done with obvious 
difficulty, but also with much thought and complete 
independence, as may be seen in his “ Enchanted 
Islands ” here, a study for a picture “ Sir Guyon the 
Palmer tempted to land upon the Enchanted Islands,” 
exhibited in 1849 at the Old Water-colour Society. 
This study anticipates in a curious way a certain pink 
and blue phase in the late Sir William Orpen’s art. 
Similarly, a charming water-colour by the little known 
R. B. Schnebbelie, entitled ‘“ The Fishmongers’ 
Almshouses, Newington Butts,” seems to forecast 
Mr. Algernon Newton’s conception in its neatness, 
precision and restrained colour. The long horizontal 
compositicn with its house and tree silhouettes has 
none of Turner’s freedom or Palmer’s strenuousness. 
It has, however, great poetry of a minor kind, if that 
be not a contradiction. Amongst other artists Edward 
Dayes, Sam Prout and Sir D. Y. Cameron are especially 
well represented. 





LANDSCAPE (Walkers’ Galleries). By Thos. Rowlandson 


Messrs. Walker are to be complimented on the 
discrimination they have shown in their Exhibition of 
Early English Water-colours, in respect of a number 
of unknown or almost forgotten artists. There is, for 
example, J. Baynes, 1766-1837, represented by two 
quite different designs, ‘‘ Caernarvon Castle—1817 ” and 
** Cattle in Ruined Church,” the for ner remarkable for 
its colour, which is severely limited, and the latter for 
its composition in which a tree trunk plays a dominant 
part. Restraint in colour was, at that early period, a 
virtue got out of necessity, since at that time the colour 
makers’ range was still severely restricted. T. C. 
Buckler, 1770-1851, is another little-known artist, who 
in his “‘ Witham Priory, Somerset,” likewise displays 
a sensitive use of the penline in combination with almost 
monochrome “ colour.” From such artists as the two 
Cozens, but notably the younger, J. R. Cozens (1752- 
1799), and John Varley (1778-1842) and the “ father ” 
of English water-colour painting, P. Sandby, R.A. 
(1725-1809), one expects the great dignity which they 
manage to infuse into their severely restricted medium. 
They are all three well represented, Cozens by “ Hill 
Landscape with Clouds lit by Sunset,” John Varley 
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by “‘ Coast Scene” and by “ Inns on the River Bank.” 
J. Farington, R.A. (1741-1821), of the “ Diary ” fame, 
proves himself in ‘“ Remains of Denbigh Castle— 
August 26th, 1791” again as an extraordinarily neat, 
sensitive if somewhat pale recorder of facts more colourless 
in his painting than in his writing. R. B. Schnebbelie, 
represented in this exhibition also, shows an even 
greater precision in his statement of facts, for he supple- 
ments them in one case, rather puzzlingly, as follows : 
“Thames Street from College Hill, London—3rd 
April, 1818 (Friday) Richard, 13 ft. from College Hill.” 
J. S. Cotman, Thomas Rowlandson and _ other 
famous names are found in this exhibition in which 
Gainsborough’s masterly and impressive “ Rocks, Trees 
and Bridge ” is a measure of his eminence above the rest. 
Nevertheless, the attraction of the show lies rather in 
the modest but charming achievement of the lesser 
men, including foreigners such as A. Dauzats (1804-1806) 
and the delightful S. de Beaumont (1821-1888) 


x *x *x 


The Exhibition of English Water-colour Drawings 
at the Palser Gallery derives its interest from the fact 
that it offers a survey of English work from its beginnings 
to the present day. The exhibition takes us back to 
Alexander Cozens and the days of monochrome com- 
position down to the present represented by Allan 
Walton, C. R. W. Nevinson and Wilson Steer, the 
veteran who really still represents the old tradition. 
What the younger generation of living artists has gained 
is a certain colourful liveliness, but it has sacrificed a 
quality which Mr. Steer preserves, namely, the sense 
of the fluid medium. One must not, however, assume 
that the English tradition was ever fixed and rigid. 
David Cox, for example, is represented by a smoothly 
executed view of “ Dolgelly ” and a “ rough” vigorous 
view of “‘ A Welsh Road near Dolwydellen,” presumably 
done at the same period—the latter being dated 1846. 
There is a beautifully dramatic “ Morpeth ” by Thomas 
Girtin which has a pathetic interest as well: it is stated 
to have been his last work, and is yet full of power. 
Cotman’s mentality is a little disturbing, because his 
work falls too frequently below his highest standard. 
In this exhibition are a number of his pencil drawings, 
of which one—No. 52C—is in his best manner, whilst 
others, such as No. §2A, are quite commonplace. 
Amongst the best modern things in this show are 


Mr. Wilson Steer’s pale “ Fishing Boats, Maldon,” and 
the slight note “Low Tide”; Mr. C. S. Jameson’s 
“Old Harbour,” severely restricted in colour, and 


“‘ Brighton,” with red, pink and blue touches that 
recall Boudin and Whistler. Mr. Purvis Flint’s “ Near 
Agde, Herault,” has light and vigour ; whilst Mr. Frank 
Brangwyn’s large sized, “ A Continental Villa,” cannot 
conceal a certain emptiness in its sweeping and 
dramatic handling and design. Mr. Nevinson’s 
“Le Cap” deserves to be commended because its 
figure painting gets away from the eternal landscape 
themes; but it is not quite convincing. Another 
unusual subject is Paul Sandby’s “ Rackett Lodge,” 
which has the following note on the back: “ View of 
the room built by my grandfather at Wandsworth, the 
proportions of which were said to be excellent ” ; signed 
D_ Solly. I do rot know who D. Solly was, but the 


associative implications of this note are delightful ; they 
tell of days when people in Wandsworth still built 
themselves “ rooms” and of a public that modestly 
bowed to the arbiters of taste, for the proportions were 
“said to be” excellent. To-day we have lost the faith 
in authorities and tradition. Thrown back on individual 
taste we are, nevertheless, free to appreciate the 
eighteenth-century elegance of, say, Thomas Hearne’s 
“Thames from the Tower”; the nineteenth-century 
“blottesque”” of H. B. Brabazon; “ Val d’Aosta ” 
and the hard precision of Mr. Nevinson’s bold 
design in “ Monte Carlo from Monaco.” 


THE “UNDER TEN POUNDS” EXHIBITION 
(NINTH EDITION), AT THE COOLING GALLERIES, 
LIMITED 

This exhibition of over 250 pictures, mostly oil 
paintings, is mainly remarkable for the fact that pictures 
could not, to-day, be made at the price. Many, in fact, 
most of the paintings, are “ old-fashioned ”—that is to 
say, out of tune with the spirit of our times, although 
there are some exceptions, such as, for example, drawings 
by Orpen and Epstein, water-colours by H. B. Brabazon 
and others. Nevertheless, the spectator of most of the 
rest would probably become a purchaser for sentimental 
reasons. They will bring back to him, according to his 
age, the days of his father, grandfather, great and great- 
great-grandfather. They will speak to him of a smaller 
world, a world in which time was not yet money ; for most 
of these paintings are done with a degree of “ finish ” 
which the modern artist condemns, as he asserts, on 
zsthetical grounds ; actually, however, because he has 
neither the time nor the inclination, and possibly not 
even the ability to finish a picture. Whilst admitting that, 
sentimental reasons apart, the majority of these pictures 
have no very great zsthetical qualities, there are quite a 
number of things here which have not yet outlived their 
esthetical appeal. In corroboration of this statement 
I mention the following: A. J. Woolmer’s “ On the 
Terrace,” Flora M. Reid’s “ The Vegetable Market,” 
M. Levis’s “ Matin sur le Loire,” José Weiss’s 
“Houghton, Sussex,” A. B. van Worrell’s “ Dutch 
Pastoral Scene,” W. J. Shayer’s “ Farmyard with Cow 
and Goats,” and, of course, such ‘‘ moderns” as 
H. Fidler’s “‘ Returning Home,” or C. W. Simpson’s 
** Newlyn.” H.F. 


THE MOUNT PLEASANT ARTISTS’ REST HOME, 
RICKMANSWORTH, HERTFORDSHIRE 

The recent death of the generous founder, Mr. F. W. 
Reckitt, who devoted so much of his time and fortune 
to the welfare of this heme for artists, has made it 
necessary to elect a new trustee. 

Mr. Thomas Mewburn Crook, F.R.B.S., whose 
administrative ability will be of great value to his 
colleagues, has been appointed to the post. 

The Home, which is not a charitable institution, 
is open for the reception of painters, sculptors, engravers 
or architects, indeed any persons engaged in artistic 
pursuits who, owing to illness, may need temporary 
rest and convalescence. 

There are small fees payable by the guests, and the 
average duration of their visit is about three weeks. 

T.h. 8 
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MR. FRANK BRANGWYN AS AN ARCHITECTURAL 
DESIGNER. 

The Rowley Gallery’s new front, of which we give 
two illustrations, was designed for them by Mr. Frank 
Brangwyn, R.A. It has been carried out in British natural 
marble of a warm grey colour with which the three large 
wood panels harmonize. The elevation is emphatically 
cubic in design and, except for the panels of the severest 
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simplicity. We have two criticisms to make. The 


proportions of this arrangement of cubes and rectangles 
are out of scale with their environment, and the panels, 
representing Carpentry, Painting, and Carving, admir- 
ably designed as they are, are not sufficiently thought 
out in the material. In other words, they are obviously 
translations of line drawings into low relief. 











The interior—which at present houses an exhibition 
of Mr. Brangwyn’s water-colours and of panels carried 
out in inlaid wood by Messrs. Rowley from the artist’s 
designs—has also been reconstructed. With its walls 
and ceilings of Japanese golden senwood and burnished 
silver, and with its black floors, it makes an attractive 
and dignified impression. 


TIEPOLO’S BANQUET OF CLEOPATRA 


The author of the note which accompanied the 
exhibition of Tiepolo’s “‘ Banquet of Cleopatra ” at the 
Imperial Art Gallery states with evident pride: “‘ Only 


once has a larger sum been paid by the Felton Trustees 
for a single work, namely, £31,350 for the wonderful 
little ‘ Madonna and Child’ by Jan van Eyck. At the 
present rate of exchange this picture of Tiepolo’s has 
cost them £31,250.” Thirty-one thousand two hundred 
and fifty pounds! Well, well. We hesitate to trade 
with the Soviet Republic, we—or in this case Australia— 
prefer to make them a handsome present of money 
in return for a less than second-rate painting by one 
of the world’s most “dangerous” painters. The 
Renaissance introduced art to insincerity ; the Baroque 
period refined not art but insincerity, and Tiepolo was 
its past master. By comparison with him a Boucher 
was a model of almost monastic simple-mindedness. 
It is significant that Tiepolo’s best work is represented 
in a Prince-Bishop’s Palace, and, indeed, Tiepolo had 
the air of a Renaissance master. He was incredibly 
facile, but behind his swagger was only more of the 
same quality. ‘“‘ The Banquet of Cleopatra” has an 
entirely incorrect associative significance, in as much as 
Cleopatra is represented as an eighteenth—or is it 
seventeenth ?—century lady, and it is difficult to 
distinguish “ Antonie ” from his companion. That, of 
course, matters esthetically not at all—but, overlooking 
the point that Cleopatra’s dress has manifestly lost the 
colour it once had—the colour-orchestration is trite, 
the composition bombastic, and the drawing almost 
impudently false in parts. To appreciate just how bad 
this picture is one must compare it with the large 
compositions of his greater predecessor, Paolo Veronese. 

In exchanging this piece of painted canvas for the 
equivalent of thirty-one thousand two hundred and 
fifty pounds the Soviet authority have done exceedingly 
well; and the trustees of the Felton Bequest infinitely 
worse than in paying a hundred pounds more for the 
tiny Van Eyck Madonna or four thousand seven hundred 
and fifty pounds less for the Welbeck Rembrandt. 

It is impossible to relate zsthetical with money 
values, but the figure paid for this canvas is for the 
Felton Bequest exceptional; one would, therefore, 
assume that the merits of this canvas should also have 
been exceptional, but I do not think I am going too far 
in saying that no picture by a painter like Tiepolo could 
have exceptional value, because with all his dazzling 
execution he had really nothing to say. 


PAINTINGS OF LONDON AT THE WERTHEIM 
GALLERY 

“Paintings of London”! A grand subject, but, 
unfortunately, painters as a rule do not know their London. 
When they have finished with Trafalgar Square, the 
outsides of St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey and Hyde 
Park, and the haphazard view they get out of their own 
back or front windows, they have generally exhausted 
their subject—and themselves. But the great thing 
about London is the multiplicity of its spirit and the 
great thing about art is the rendering of a spirit rather 
than the imitation of objects or the demonstration of 
theories. Leaving the powerful appeal of associations, 
literary or historical, out of account, there are numberless 
“corners” of this grand city in which the genius loci 
assumes an esthetical significance. Such corners may 
be found, to give a few only out of innumerable examples, 
in the “ Adelphi Arches,” in the view from Greenwich 
Park, in the strange “ bedfellows ” of the new and the 
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old architecture around Horseferry Road; in the in- 
credible “ East End,” and the hardly less incredible 
slums of what was once an aristocratic West End; 
there are the docks of London, which is still the greatest 
port in the world; there are the wonderful “country 
estates’ of Highgate, and there is . . . but why 
continue ? Suffice it to say that out of the tens of 
thousands of actual and prospective artists that live in 
or come to London, few seem to get to understand its 
character. Of painters, mostly young, represented in 
this exhibition it can at least be said that they have got 
“‘ something ” of this ocean of houses. I confess, how- 
ever, that what appears to me to be the most striking 
piece of painting here, Mr. Henning Nyberg’s “ London 
Barges,” is an abstract design that owes more to barges in 
general than to London ones in particular. Again, the 





MY GARDEN, ST. JOHN’S WOOD. By Kirkland Jamieson 


best paintings here, Mr. Kirkland Jamieson’s “ Red 
Hawthorns, St. John’s Wood,” and “ My Garden, St. 
John’s Wood,” might be anywhere, and Miss Mabel 
Lomnitz’s pleasant “‘ Back Water ” might also be “ any- 
where.” To do the artists justice, however, it is a 
peculiarity of London that you can find “ bits” in it 
which do not only not look like “ London,” but quite 
definitely unlike the Metropolis. Leaving then the 
association with London out of account and judging 
only by esthetical valuations, Miss Mary Larkin’s 
** Front Garden,”’ Mr. Nicholas Harris’s “‘ London,” Mr. 
F. Griffin’s picture of the same title, Mr. G. de Selin- 
court’s several contributions, Miss Eunice Simeon’s “‘ The 
House Opposite,” Miss Elizabeth Morris’s “ Picnic in 
the Suburbs,” and Miss Gwen Barnard’s almost too “ he- 
mannish ” paintings, and Miss Leslie Blanch’s “‘ London 
Potpourri.” all deserve honourable mention. 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES SUMMER EXHIBITION 


Not all “Summer Exhibitions ” are as interesting 
as the Leicester Galleries’ show of drawings, paintings 
and sculpture by modern artists; there is too often 
about them a desultory air, as who should say: “ It is 
really too hot to make an effort, let us make a display 
of what ‘ odds and ends’ we have.” 


F I 


This exhibition, which is certainly not based on any 
obvious standard, somehow, nevertheless, succeeds in 
giving the spectator a vivid impression of the modern 
quality in art. To define that “ quality” is not easy, 
but perhaps one may explain it as the autonomy of art. 
Take Whistler’s portrait of Sickert as a young man, 
probably the oldest picture in the exhibition. Whistler 
paid his tribute to the laws of nature in that he pretended 
that his canvas did not really exist, his fiction being that 
the picture on it was not im but behind the frame—so 
long a way behind that the colours must be many tones 
lower than those of the actual objects this side of the 
frame, or than the frame itself for that matter. Conse- 
quently, the portrait of young Mr. Sickert, whether it 
ever was a good likeness or not I am unable to confirm, 
but then Mr. Sickert’s aspect changes almost from 
day to day; consequently, I say, the picture is low 
in tone. Deference to nature, however, goes little 
further, for the charm of the picture is the manner of 
Whistler’s handling of brushes and pigment, so 
characteristically his that one could almost swear to his 
authorship if one saw no more of it than the passage 
which joins temple and forehead to the hair. Then 
again we have pictures by Mr. Sickert himself, “ Walter 
Taylor’s House ” and “ Thérése Lessore,” the former 
still Whistlerian in sublety of tone, the latter audacious 
in handling: for my taste a little too audacious but 
unmistakably Sickertian. There is a painting by 
Thérése Lessore herself, ““ Newbury Fair”; a night 
scene, but its tone and colour gives it immediately the 
personal quality which distinguishes her work. That 
is true also, for example, of Miss Ethel Walker’s delightful 
Spanish lady, “ Juanita”’; here, however, the personal 
quality lies much more in the touch of the brush than 
in colour or tone. The touch of the brush and the 
consistency of the pigment proclaims Mr. William 
Nicholson’s authorship of a “ Still life” ; subject matter 
and a particular convention of design, together with a 
low tone, indicates James Pryde as the author of 
“‘ Saffron Villa.” The colour scheme tells us that 
Spencer F. Gore was the author of ““ Nude Woman on 
Bed,” and the subject rather more than the handling 
that he was a pupil of Sickert. Unacquainted with 
Mr. Wilson Steer’s oil painting one might for a moment 
incline to believe Constable to have been the author of 
his “ Bridgnorth,” and Mr. Algernon Newton’s pictures 
might, under similar conditions, be attributed to an early 
nineteenth-century painter. In the paintings mentioned 
so far it is mainly the painter’s technique which excites 
one’s admiration, and by technique I mean the quality 
of craftsmanship, which is not, however, based, in 
modern pictures, on a living tradition so much as on 
personal preference. The younger generation care 
much less for technique in this sense; they are much 
more concerned with either of two conceptions, untram- 
melled self-expression, or abstract and highly disciplined 
design. Winifred Nicholson’s “ Telegraph Poles ” may 
be cited as perhaps the best example of the former 
quality. The artist has seen a certain road at a certain 
moment, and the aspect of a quite ordinary and far 
from “ picturesque ” scene has impressed itself on her 
mind. As a result we have a “ shockingly” painted 
landscape, which nevertheless “sings” the joy that 
was in her at the time. As a capital example of abstract 
and highly disciplined design we may cite Paul Nash’s 
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“« The Lake”; here discipline and abstraction has well 
nigh destroyed nature, and intellect choked emotion. 
In a later painting by the same artist, “ The blue house 
on the shore,” emotion has recovered itself, and in fact 
makes the “ abstraction” a living thing. With John 
Armstrong’s “‘ The Library ” one cannot be quite sure 
whether the artist takes his stand as an abstractionist or 
as a humorist; and, to be quite candid, I am beginning 
to tire a little of Frances Hodgkins’ manner mainly 
because I scent an absence of humour and a mechanical 
repetition of one and the same theme—toujours perdrix. 
I am also philistine enough to regard Dufresne’s “‘ Lion 
Hunt” as a rather humourless transmogrification of an 
old master, Rubens to wit. So far I have stated two ways 
in which one may enjoy the extraordinary variety of 
“modern” art. There is yet another, and in fact the 
general one, of taking them simply at their “ face value.” 
In this sense I find Forain’s “ Le Prisonnier ” almost 
as regrettable as the more recent delinquencies of the 
nation whom his picture, in this case wrongly, castigates. 
In this same sense I admire Glyn Philpots’s subject 
matter of the “‘ Black Madonna” much more than its 
esthetical qualities. These latter do not seem to me 
to be very great, whilst the “ nigger-spiritual ” treatment 
of the religious subject is both convincing and reverent. 
The two “ Etudes” by Chirico have in their juxta- 
position an almost comical effect, since, taken at their 
face value, we have the sensation that the adipose and 
slightly vulgar Venus who has turned her back on us 
in one picture has, in its companion, turned to offer us 
the frontal aspect of her ample charms. Quite admirable, 
taken at their face value, are two character studies, 
Philip Connard’s “ Le Journal” and Patricia Preece’s 
portrait of “ An Old Lady,” and on the same grounds 
Alfred Wolmark’s “‘ Man of Old,” incidentally an old 
acquaintance, is a good decorative piece of character 
painting. 

Space forbids, or I should have liked to dwell longer on 
the merits of the drawings and the sculpture. Suffice it 
to state that there are some admirable drawings by such 
various masters as Rossetti, Beardsley, whose “ Triumph 
of Joan of Arc” might almost have been done by Burne 
Jones, Constantin Guys, Edward Calvert, Orpen, J. J. 
Tissot, Camille Pissarro, Matthew Smith, Picasso, Paul 
Nash ; and some excellent sculpture by Maillol, Rodin, 
Epstein, F. Dobson, Dora Gordine, E. Schilsky and 
Mestrovic. 


THE SOCIETY OF GRAPHIC ART 


The members of the Society of Graphic Art remind 
one of a company of exemplary children. They are, 
almost without exception, so terribly well-behaved ; they 
all, or nearly all, seem so incredibly obedient to nature 
and/or tradition, that one is almost struck dumb— 
but not with admiration. There is some ineradicable 
perverseness in human nature which prevents it from 
getting any thrill out of perfection, or at least out of that 
quality which corresponds to faultless conduct. And so 
it happens that whilst one might recommend all the 
members of this Society to anyone who required a job 
of graphic art done for him, there are very few whose 
work stimulates one either to praise or to blame. The 
most impressive work here is unquestionably the series 
of drawings for ““ The Stations of the Cross ” ; there are 
eleven of these studies, none of them faultless, all of tl.em 
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instinct with personality. Mr. Brangwyn presents a 
difficult problem. I know of no living British artist who 
could do what he can do, but I am convinced that if there 
were any with his capacity, they could do better than he. 
Mr. Brangwyn’s “ leaps ” are astounding, but he spends 
it seems too little time on the preliminary “ look,” and 
is therefore never quite sure where or rather how he is 
going to land; nor does he care. He gets his thrill out 
of the “ leap,” and that is enough for him. 

With the other exhibitors here it is hardly a question 
of leaping. A hop or a dignified stride suffices them. 
In this sense one may enjoy quite a large number of 
things of which I single out the following for special 
praise : The late Edmund J. Sullivan’s etchings “ Tsing 
Boom” and “ The Brazier” (Sullivan never quite 
fulfilled one’s great expectations of him); Henry J. 
Howard’s ‘“ Grotesques, Notre-Dame, Paris” (Mr. 
Howard has not been afraid to tackle a subject for which 
both Meryon and Cameron have set a high standard) ; 
Miss Ella D. Vinell’s “ The Gossips,” a line engraving ; 
Mr. Van Abbe’s drypoints, “‘ The Piper,” and “ The 
Revoke,” which suffer, as does most of his work, from a 
“too much.” Amongst the wood engravings, Mr. 
Ian Macnab’s “ Southern Landscape ” is satisfactorily 
“modern” in design, Mr. Elmslie Owen’s “ The 
Heron” and Mr. S. Billin’s “ The Optimist,” Mr. 
Tom Chadwick’s “ Derby Day” and “ Sasso, Italy,” 
stand out amongst the rest. And the following drawings 
are also of interest : Mr. Frank Medworth’s “ Equestrian 
Act,” Miss D. W. Hawkesley’s “ Drawing for a Litho- 
graph,” Mr. Frank L. Emanuel’s “ The Birthplace of 
the Vaudeville,” that is to say, the village of Vaudevire, 
where the founder of this kind of entertainment, Marcel 
Basselin, lived ; Mr. Borough Johnson’s extremely good 
charcoal likeness of Mr. Emanuel. Mr. W. A. Johnson’s 
crayon-pastel, “A Bullock Cart Passes San Isidoro, 
Leon,” must also be mentioned because, as the title 
indicates, one knows exactly the kind of thing that has 
moved him to draw this particular scene in this particular 
way; subject and execution are complementary, and 
that, after all, is one of the first principles of what the 
not very wise anonymous writer of the exhibition’s 
** motto ” calls, “‘ truly fine Art.” 


x x x 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 





OCTOBER APOLLO 


In view of the very marked progress made 
in the sales of Apollo during recent months, 
the Proprietors have decided that the time is 
appropriate to reduce the published price from 
2/6 to 2/- monthly, starting with the October 
issue (or post free for 12 months £1 10s. 0Od.). 


This reduction is rendered possible owing 
to the larger circulation already achieved, and 
it is confidently hoped that many occasional 
readers will now see their way to become annual 
subscribers. 














NOTES OF THE MONTH 


THE EXHIBITION OF SACRED ART AT THE 
MUSEUM OF SAN MARCO, 
FLORENCE 


In the July issue of Apollo we made a brief reference 
to this important exhibition organized by Comm. Nello 
Tarchiani in Florence. We are pleased to hear from our 
correspondent that the success of the exhibition has been 
so considerable that it has been decided to continue 
it until the first week in October, which will give 
welcome opportunity to those who are flocking in 
such large numbers to Italy this year to see this unique 
collection. 


We have already published several beautiful examples 
of these works of art, and now we are able to reproduce 
two other very rare exhibits. 








The first is a wooden crucifix from the church at 
Petrognano, probably of the early XIIth century, and it 
is now possible to see it properly for the first time in a 
satisfactory light. The decision to show this precious 
object in Florence was a fortunate one, for it was dis- 
covered that the right arm was damaged by rain falling 
through the roof of the chapel, and this has now been 
repaired. 


** The Madonna and Child ” is a remarkable statue, 
also of the early XIIth century, lent to the exhibition 
by the Church of Sant’ Andrea, Cercina. This beautiful 
group is also seen under proper conditions in Florence, 
as it is here shown without the quantities of votive 
offerings which normally obscure it. The figures are 
in perfect preservation except for the right hand of 
the Madonna, which has been replaced by one of 
terra-cotta. 


Dr. Tarchiani is to be congratulated upon the 
arrangement, and also upon the success of this exhibition, 
for to the number of visitors to Florence this year it 
must have been a great experience to see under proper 
conditions these treasures of sacred art which otherwise 
would have been inaccessible to them. 


* * * 


CORRECTION 


In the August issue of Apollo there appeared an 
article entitled ‘“‘ The Earliest Days of the Derby China 
Factory” by William H. Tapp. 


We regret to find that on page ror an incorrect name 
of the painter of Fig. VII was overlooked. The name 
should read ““Thomas Hughes” instead of “John Hughes.” 
—(Editor). 
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BRITISH ACADEMY OF ARTS IN ROME 


The British Academy of Arts in Rome is now closed 
for its summer vacation, but before closing down its 
classes for students the annual silver medals for 
proficiency in sculpture and painting by students of 
last winter session, given by Mr. Selwyn Brinton, M.A., 
himself an old student of that academy—which dates 
back to the days of Sir William Hamilton, our ambassador 
at Naples—were awarded; and the Director of the 
Borghese Gallery of Rome, Comm Achille Bertoldo 
Calosso, who was present, in a happily worded address, 
did full justice to the useful work being carried on at 
Rome by our Academy. 





PORTRAIT OF A MAN. 


By Capt. Francis J. Tussaud 
Awarded Silver Medal by British Academy of Arts in 
Rome, 1933. 


The winner of the sculpture medal this year was 
Captain Francis J. Tussaud, of London, with a strong and 
characteristic male bust, admirable in pose and handling 
of the planes, of which we are able to give an illustration. 


COLOUR PLATE ON COVER 

PORTRAIT OF A LADY. BY ROGIER VAN DER WEYDEN 

No visitor to the exhibition of Flemish and Belgium 
art at Burlington House, 1927, is likely to forget this 
superb example of early Flemish art which was painted 
about 1455 by the great Flemish master, Rogier Van der 
Weyden. It is now in the collection of Hon. Andrew 
Mellon, till recently United States ambassador in London. 


THE NATIONAL ART COLLECTIONS FUND 

Two interesting purchases are announced by the 
National Art Collections Fund. 

The first is a picture by Jan Lievens, a fellow-worker 
with Rembrandt, “Job in His Misery,” from the 
collection of the late Lord Barrymore. 

The picture has been presented to the National Gallery 
of Canada, Ottawa, and the purchase price was £400. 

The second acquisition is the purchase, by private 
treaty through Messrs. Christie’s, of the Monymusk 
Reliquary for Scotland (National Museum of Antiquaries, 
Edinburgh) for the sum of £2,500. 

Dr. Callander and the Council of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland have subscribed £1,140 of the total. 

This beautiful example of Early Celtic art (illus- 
trated in the July issue of Apollo) was the property of 
Sir Arthur Lindsay Grant ; and as it has been in Scotland 
since the end of the eighth century, it is gratifying to 
know that its permanent home will be in Edinburgh. 


T.L. H. 


OUR FRONTISPIECE 
“VIEW THROUGH AN ARCHWAY” FRANCESCO GUARDI 
1712-1793 

This particularly brilliant example of Guardi’s art 
forms part of the Salting bequest to the National Gallery, 
deposited in 1910. English picture galleries are fortunate 
in possessing a large number of his works, and these 
of his best. Guardi’s vivacious art seems to have made 
a strong appeal to the travelling Englishmen of the 
eighteenth century, from whom he received his most 
profitable commissions. For one of them he executed 
a large number of pictures, shown in public exhibition 
in 1764; and for another he painted a set of four scenes 
depicting the festivities occasioned by the visit of the 
Pope to Venice in 1782. Apart from his considerable 
representation at the National Gallery and at the Wallace 
Gallery, there are two very fine examples in the Jones 
Collection at the Victoria and Albert Museum. Others 
are at Glasgow, Oxford and Edinburgh. Guardi’s work 
is again in high favour, and the appearance of one of 
his spirited canvases in the auction room is always 
signalized by keen competition. His pen and wash 
drawings are exquisite—akin to early Chinese work in 
their selectiveness and vivacity. H.G.F. 


THE ORDERS OF CHIVALRY AT MESSRS. SPINK 


With reference to the notice on Messrs. Spink’s 
“ Exhibition of the Orders of Chivalry,” printed in our 
August number, “ H. F.” writes : 

“In my notice I said: ‘ There is, however, one 
ribbon which appears to me to be the only one worth 
wearing at the last levée, in the sight of God and man— 
the ribbon of the Royal Humane Society’s medal. It 
appears to be missing from the collection.’ On the 
strength of the information supplied by Captain Arthur 
Jocelyn, the compiler of Messrs. Ivor Nicholson and 
Watson’s, Ltd., important publication on the subject, 
I am delighted to state that in this case, as so often, 
appearances were deceptive. In the mass of exhibited 
material I was unable to find the ribbons in question, 
nor could the assistant point them out to me. I gladly, 
therefore, retract any aspersion which I may, in good 
faith, have cast on the completeness of Captain Jocelyn’s 
stupendous labour of love.” 
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ART IN THE SALEROOM 


By Gentile Bellini. 


(Presumed to be the drawing 
for his “Procession of the 
Relic of the Hcly Cross,” in 
the Square cf St. Mark, in 
the Venice Academy. 


HERE was a refreshing enthusiasm at Christie’s, Sotheby’s 

and other West End salerooms during the latter half of July, 

and the prices realized for objects of first importance indicate 
a revival of interest on the part of the wealthy collector. 

The withdrawal or postponement from sale of several notable 
collections scheduled to come under the hammer robbed the season 
of much of its interest, but when sales are resumed in the autumn 
it is to be hoped that nervous owners will emulate the courage of 
such owners as Lady Sybil Grant, who, despite the present 
depression, sent her father’s library to Sotheby’s, where it realized 
over double the anticipated total. 


PICTURES 


The sale of pictures and drawings held at Christie’s on July 
14th indicates that there is still a considerable following for works 
by modern British and Continental masters, a total of £5,721 
being realized for 160 lots. 

Especially good prices were realized for a number of drawings 
and a few pictures, the property of a lady. The highest price 
was £367 10s., given for a drawing of Dunstaffnage Castle, 
15} in. by 23 in., painted by Copley Fielding in 1851 ; an earlier 
work by the same artist, “‘ Bolton Abbey,” 13 in. by 18} in., 
going for £262 Ios. 

A very fine drawing by David Cox, ‘‘ Changing Pastures,” 
23 in. by 33 in., 1850, sold for £325 10s.; two Birket Fosters, 
“* Going to Market,” 11 in. by 18 in., and ‘‘ On the Cliffs, Caris- 
brooke,” 8 in. by 12 in., realized £189 and £60 18s. respectively ; 
while a view of Porlock, Somerset, 18 in. by 24} in., by Peter De 
Wint, was knocked down for £199 Ios. 

The pictures in this property sold well, and included “ A 
View on the River Mantes,” 14 in. by 19} in., by R. P. Bonington, 
£355; “ Bordeaux : Vue prise au quai de Bacalan,” 15} in. by 
25 in., by E. Boudin, £241 ros. ; “ Trouville,” 19 in. by 23} in., 
by the same, £189 ; “‘ Farm Buildings,” 14 in. by 9 in., by J. B. C. 
Corot, from the Alexander Young Collection, £336 ; and “ The 
Tow Path,” 93 in. by 13} in., by J. Veyrassat, £105. 

Even better results were attained for three pictures the 
property of Mr. A. Cunningham, of Cragston, Stewartson, near 
Glasgow. These consisted of two flower pictures by Fantin 
Latour, and a characteristic work by Josef Israels. 

“ Lilies in a glass vase, with pink and white roses in a bowl,” 
22} in. by 17}in., painted by Fantin Latour in 1888, found a 
purchaser at £546 ; ““ Sweet Peas in a Glass Vase,”’ 23 in. by 20 in., 
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PICTURES & PRINTS + FURNITURE PORCELAIN & POTTERY 
SILVER + OBJETS D’ART 
BY W. G. MENZIES 
A PEN AND INK 
SKETCH 


(Sold at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s for 
£280, August 2nd.) 


made £441; and £241 10s. was given for “ Washing Day,” 
14} in. by 20} in., by Israels. E hai ; 

Other items in this sale worthy of mention include “ The 
Reception,” 25 in. by 30 in., by J. F. Lewis, 1873, £141 I5s. 5 
‘* Harvest in the Highlands,” by Landseer and Calcott, 13} in. by 
38 in., £84; “‘ Ladies and Gentlemen in a Glade,” 10 in. by 
24} in., by Monticelli, £99 15s., and “‘ In Canterbury Meadows 
at Sundown,” 29 in. by 24 in., T. S. Cooper, 1870, £73 10s. 

There was a surprise at Messrs. Robinson, Fisher & Harding s 
rooms on July 2oth, in a sale of pictures, mostly of an unimportant 
character, a painting on panel of “ The Virgin and Child,” by a 
Master of the early Flemish school being bid up to £441 3 while 
on the 21st, at Puttick & Simpson’s rooms, “ The Holy Family, 
35 in. by 29} in., attributed to Bernard Van Orley, realized £168. 

There was little of interest in a sale of Old Masters held at 
Christie’s on July 24th, only £1,285 being realized for the 143 lots 
catalogued. Only two items, in fact, call for notice, Turkeys 
and Ducks by a Stream,” by M. Hondecoeter, 48} in. by 60 in., 
£173 §s.; and a portrait of Marie Antoinette, 15 in. by 11 in., 
attributed to Fragonard, £126. ’ 

The sale of the celebrated series of portraits of the Lords 
Baltimore at Sotheby’s, on July 26th, details of which were given 
in our last number, proved somewhat disappointing, though a 
remarkable price was given for Gerard Soest’s portrait of the 
second Lord, which we illustrated. ; 

Previous to this sale, Soest’s portraits were considered of small 
importance in the saleroom, the record being 375gs. paid in 1927 
for a portrait of the Countess of Bedford. Its historical interest, 
however, caused the bidding for this portrait to soon reach four 
figures, the final bid being one of £4,600. ; 

Soest is unrepresented in the National Gallery, but there is a 
portrait of Colonel Blood by him in the National Portrait Gallery, 
while another of William Chiffinch, ‘ Backstairs Chiffinch, 
attributed to him is in the Dulwich Gallery, though more 

robably by his pupil, John Riley. 
' Only. po A of pape Ra five portraits, that of the fifth Lord, 
reached the reserve, this being sold for £90. The bought-in 
prices of the others were: The first Lord, by Daniel Mytens, 
£450 ; the third Lord, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, £320 ; the fourth 
Lord, English school, circa 1715, £75; and the sixth Lord, 
English school, circa 1750-60, £75. ' 

These portraits formed part of a selection of some twenty-five 
works removed from Windlestone, the property of Sir Timothy 
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Eden, Bart., of Maryland, among which were a portrait of 
Princess, subsequently Queen, Elizabeth, 64in. by 43} in., 
English school, 1553, £160; “ The Madonna of the Rosary,” 
by Murillo, 654 in. by 424 in., £120; “* The Rest on the Flight 
into Egypt,” 66} in. by 103 in., by Paul Veronese, £540; and 
an Italian landscape by F. Zuccarrelli, 22} in. by 32} in., £105. 

This sale was followed by a few other pictures from various 
sources, chief of which was a delightful little wooded landscape, 
12 in. by 15} in., by Meindert Hobbema, which made £1,450, 
while another small work, “‘ The Dentist,” 14 in. by 9 in., by 
Gerard Dou, fell to a bid of £310. Mention, too, should be 
made of “ The Virgin and Child,” 34 in. circle, by Mariotto 
Albertinelli, £195; “‘ A Tavern Scene,” by Pieter de Hooch, 
194 in. by 24 in., £145 ; “ Interior of a Bedroom,” by De Keyser, 
264 in. by 21in., £160; and a portrait of Mary O’Brien, by 
Allan Ramsay, 30 in. by 25 in., £105. A series of nine drawings, 
illustrating “ Don Quixote,” by Fragonard, made sums ranging 
from £16 to £70, producing a total of £312. 

A few prices worthy of record were made at a sale held by 
Robinson, Fisher & Harding on July 27th, though these were 
all dwarfed by the bidding for an album of line engravings, 
mezzotints and drawings by old Masters and etchings by 
Rembrandt and others which had been sent for sale by the 
trustees of the late Mr. F. C. Phillips, of Stoke d’Abernon. 





A WOODED LANDSCAPE 
(Sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s, Fuly 26th, £1,450.) 


By Meindert Hobbema. 


The album had been found to contain one or two items of first 
importance, including a fine impression of Rembrandt’s “‘ Three 
Trees” and some good Durer woodcuts. Owing to this fact 
the bidding for the lot reached the high figure of £2,100. 

Of the pictures sold the following were the chief: “‘ The 
Ford,” 40 in. by §2 in., by F. W. Watts, £100 16s. ; a watermill, 
45 in. by 75 in., by the same, £94 I10s.; a landscape, 28 in. by 
36 in., by M. Hobbema, £178 10s.; and “In Full Cry,” by 
Samuel Alken, 1818, £79 16s. 

One of Christie’s most important picture sales of the season 
was held on July 28th, when pictures by old Masters from various 
sources realized £11,692. 

The feature of the sale was a series of pictures the property 
of Mr. George Pretyman, of Orwell Park, Ipswich, most 
important of which was a work by Murillo, “‘ Christ Healing 
the Sick,”’ 93 in. by 102 in., which, despite its size, was bought 
by an English collector for £1,522 10s. Another work by this 
artist, “‘ St. Augustine,” 77 in. by 53} in., made £336. 

The first-named picture, a beautiful example of Murillo’s 
work, was painted for the Hospital of San Jorge, called “ La 
Caridad,” at Seville, and was one of the pictures sold by Marshal 
Soult in 1875 to the French Government. For a few days it 
was in the Louvre, but was subsequently again in the possession 
of the Marshal, who sold it to Mr. Tomline, of Orwell 
Park, Suffolk, where it has remained until the present time. 

A third Murillo, “ St. Joseph and the Saviour,” 67 in. by 
41} in., made £399; “ The Emperor, Charles V of Germany,” 
by Titian, £682 10s.; a small portrait of a gentleman, 8 in. by 
54 in., by Corneille he Lyon, £472 10s.; a portrait of a lady, 
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15} in. by 11} in., by Ambrosius Benson, £651 ; and “* William 
Pitt,’ by Gainsborough Dupont, £472 Ios. 

Earlier in the sale a portrait of Jane Pescod, by Zoffany, 
29 in. by 24in., went for £420, while from various anonymous 
sources came a portrait of Janet Douglas, of Maine, by Hoppner, 
354 in. by 274in., £861; “‘ Sir Abraham Hume,” 30 in. by 
24 in., by Reynolds, £682 1os.; a “‘ Madonna and Child,” 40 in. 
by 53 in., by Timoteo Viti, £220 1os.; and a pair of foxhunting 
scenes, by Dean Wolstenholme, signed and dated 1816, 33 in. 
by 46 in., £819. 

A red chalk and pen-and-ink drawing, found in a bundle of 
prints bought in South London for 2s. 6d., was the feature of 
Sotheby’s sale on August 2nd. 

Measuring only 5} in. by 7} in. it was found to be the work 
of Gentile Bellini and represents ‘“‘ The Procession of the Relic 
of the Holy Cross in the Square of St. Mark’s.” It is a working 
drawing for one of his most notable pictures, which was painted 
in 1496, now in the Venice Academy. After some keen bidding 
it was finally sold for £280. 


FURNITURE 


A feature of the furniture sales during July was the number 
of fine English clocks which came under the hammer. 

At Christie’s, on the 13th, a Charles II small long case clock, 
6 ft. 9 in. high, in a slender walnut case, by Joseph Knibb, made 
as much as £441, and {115 10s. was given for a bracket clock 
in an ebony case by Thomas Tompion. 

At some time towards the end of the seventeenth century the 
name plate of ““ Edward Massey, High Holborne,” who was 
admitted to the Clockmakers’ Company in 1682, had been added 
to the dial of the first-named clock, completely covering Knibb’s 
signature. In 1922 it was restored to its original condition, 
Massey’s name plate removed, and Joseph Knibb’s signature 
found beneath it. 

A bracket clock by Daniel Quare, in a veneered tortoise- 
shell case, made £231 at the same rooms, on the 2oth. 

Signed on both the face and back plate, this fine clock made 
no more than 39 gs. when sold at Christie’s, in June, 1912. 

The furniture as a whole sold during July was of a most 
ordinary character, but the following pieces which appeared at 
Christie’s should be recorded. 

A set of four Chippendale chairs with vase-shape splats and 
square legs, carved with lattice work, and united by pierced lattice- 
work stretchers, £157 10s. ; a James I oak court cupboard, 5 ft. 
8 in. high, £58 16s. ; a Chippendale wardrobe, 6 ft. 10 in. high, 
£110 5s. ; a characteristic armchair by the same maker, 280 gs., 
as against 95 gs. in 1909; a Chippendale mahogany commode 
in the French style, 4 ft. 4 in. wide, 160 gs. ; while at Puttick and 
Simpson’s, on July 21st, a set of six and two elbow Chippendale 
chairs, the backs with Gothic centres, made 98 gs. 

Finally, mention must be made of an interesting collection of 
Georgian furniture, mostly of Adam design, from a house in 
Bedford Square, which was sold at Sotheby’s on July 14th. 

A pair of painted Adam pedestals from Hamilton Palace 
made £102; a fine eighteenth century satinwood breakfront 
winged china cabinet of exceptional quality, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. 2 in. 
high, sold for £240, and £210 was given for an eighteenth century 
early satinwood pianoforte by William Southwell. This is believed 
to be one of two known examples. 

From another source came several fine Sheraton pieces, 
amongst them being a serpentine front sideboard, 6 ft. wide, 
£90 ; another with bow front, 8 ft. 6 in. wide, £182; while by 
Chippendale were a set of six chairs of the French style, £180, 
and a bureau bookcase, 6 ft. 7 in. high, £120. 


PORCELAIN AND POTTERY 


There was comparatively little china sold at auction during 
July, the chief items, which were mainly Worcester, appearing 
at Christie’s, on the 13th and 2oth. 

In the first sale, a Worcester tea service of sixteen pieces, with 
apple-green ground, six of the pieces marked with the Meissen 
crossed swords, and the numeral “‘9”’ between the blades in 
blue, sold well at £120 15s. ; a plate from the so-called “‘ Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague Service,” with the square seal mark in 
blue, made {14 14s.; a cylindrical mug, 5} in. high, with the 
same mark, went for £17 17s.; and £15 4s. 6d. was given for a 
pair of 74 in. plates, also with the seal mark. 

Of the Chelsea in this sale, two large cups each with the gold 
anchor mark and painted with exotic birds, one on a mazarine 
blue ground and the other on a claret-coloured ground, made 
£21 and £39 18s. respectively, and £34 13s. was paid for a pair 
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of candelabra modelled as a boy and a girl on rococo scroll and 
shell plinths, rofin. high. The chief piece, however, was a 
figure of Doctor Boloardo, with the raised red anchor mark, 
one of the figures taken from the Meissen series of the Italienische 
Kémodie, modelled by Kandler, which realised £152 §s. 

In the second sale five lots of Worcester produced’ between 
them £210, these being a set of three vases painted with land- 
scapes, on blue scale pattern ground, 6in. by 7} in. high, square 
seal mark in blue, £52 Ios. ; a pair of apple-green tureens, covers 
and stands, £42; an apple-green mug, 6in. high, £40 I9s.; a 
pair of similar mugs, 5} in. high, £60 18s. ; and a tea canister on 
apple-green ground, §} in. high, £13 13s. 

Other china sold during the month included a Wedgwood 
pink lustre dessert service, thirty-six pieces, £110, at Sotheby’s, 
on July 14th ; and the Tangye collection of 583 Wedgwood medal- 
lions for many years on loan at the Corporation Gallery, 
Birmingham, £42, at Puttick & Simpson’s, on July 21st. 


SILVER 


The sale of Old English and foreign silver, held at Christie’s 
on July 26th, produced the very satisfactory total of £4,432, six 
items realizing sums ranging from 100s. to as much as 680s. 
an ounce. 

The outstanding lot, however, a Henry VIII chalice and 
contemporary paten, was sold all at for the high figure of £1,100. 

The chalice, parcel gilt, is of pre-Reformation type, 4} in. 
high, with the hall-mark for 1535, and weighing 4 0z. 7 dwts. ; 
while the paten weighs 1 oz. 2 dwts. 

In the order of the catalogue the following items should be 
recorded: A George I plain pear-shaped cream pitcher with 
scroll handle, 1725, 2 oz. 7 dwts., 210s. an ounce ; an oval meat 
dish, 104 in., by Edward Wakelin, 1739, 14 0z. 16 dwts. (9§s.), 
£16 5s. 7d.; a Queen Anne tankard and cover, 7} in. high, by 
Anthony Nelme, 1706, 27 0z. 12 dwts. (54s.), £74 10s. §d.; 
a Queen Anne oblong snuffer tray, by Pierre Platel, 1711, 8 oz. 
4 dwts. (42s.), £17 4s. 5d.; a Queen Anne small pear-shaped 
hot-milk jug and cover, 5 in. high, by Edward Yorke, 1709, 
54 oz. (680s.), £187 ; a pair of William and Mary tumbler cups, 
by Thomas Cleghorne, Edinburgh, 1692, 9 oz. 8 dwts. (90s.), 
£42 6s.; an Elizabethan communion cup, 7}in., 1575, 8 oz. 
(100s.), £40; three Queen Anne casters of pear-shape, by Paul 
Lamerie, 1713, 38 oz. 18 dwts. (110s.), £213 10s.; a Charles II 
two-handled porringer, 1679, 60z. 5 dwts. (100s.), £31 55.3 
another, 1677, 84 0z. (100s.), £42 10s.; a set of George I tea 
caddies with sugar bowl and cover and six tea spoons, by John 
Fawdery, 28 oz. 14 dwts., £135; a small cream pail, by Fuller 
White, 1753, 2 oz. 14 dwts., 70s.; a square waiter on four feet, 
by Charles Hatfield, 1727, 8 oz. 12 dwts., 58s.; a waiter of 
similar form, 5} in. square, 1750, 7 0z. 16 dwts., 44s. ; a George I 
pear-shaped hot-milk jug, Exeter, 1718, 14 0z. (350s.), £245; 
four Queen Anne table candlesticks, 6}in. high, by Lewis 
Mettayer, 1712, 42 0z. 2 dwts., 85s.; four wine coasters, by 
Robert Hennell, 1773 and 1775, £37; and a cocoa-nut cup and 
cover, probably German late fifteenth century, £310. The 
mounts on this last piece bear a striking resemblance to those 
on a cocoa-nut cup of the late fifteenth century at Oriel College, 
Oxford, said to have been presented to the college by Bishop 
Carpenter. 


BOOK SALES 


Three sales held at Sotheby’s during the latter part of July 
call for notice, that of the collection of books on angling formed 
by the late Mr. Alfred Denison on the 17th; the sale of the 
Napoleonic section of the late Lord Rosebery’s library from 
the Durdans, Epsom, on the 24th and 25th; and that of a 
collection of books from the library of Empress Marie Louise 
on July 26th. 

At the first sale a total of £3,881 was realized, £1,250 being 
paid for a set of the first five editions of Isaak Walton’s ‘‘ Compleat 
Angler”; Henry Alken’s “ National Sports of Great Britain,” 
1823, sold for {110 ; and £100 was realized for a copy of Wynkyn 
de Worde’s edition of ‘“‘ The Book of St. Albans,”’ the first edition 
to contain the “ Treatise of Fishing With an Angle.” £100 was 
also given for a fifteenth century MS. of the “ Treatise” 
exhibiting interesting differences from the version in the “‘ Book 
of St. Albans.”” Mention must also be made of a little Dutch 
publication printed by Govaert Bac about 1490 which appears 
to be the only copy known of the first original publication on 


fishing, apart from the Latin translation of Oppian’s poem, 
published in 1478. This changed hands at £900. 

The final sale of the Rosebery library produced £11,163, a 
total exceeding the most sanguine anticipations and making a 
grand total for the three sales of £49,033. This is more than 
double the sum the library was expected to realize, and is evidence 
enough that despite present conditions there is still a market for 
fine and rare objects. 

The books sold on the first day were of comparatively small 
importance, but on the second day truly remarkable prices were 
realized for the late Lord Rosebery’s well-known collection of 
Napoleonic letters and documents. Eight early love letters from 
Napoleon to Josephine, covering only sixteen pages, realized 
£4,400; his farewell letter to Marie Louise, written on his 
departure for Elba, April 20th, 1814, made £1,000; and {£400 
was given for an early letter to Pozzo di Borgo written at Ajaccio 
in 1790. 

The result of the third sale was moderate, most of the volumes 
going for a few pounds, and the whole library of 258 lots producing 
no more than £2,700. 





PERUVIAN POTTERY 
(To be Sold at Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s, October 5th.) 


OBJECTS OF ART 


The sale of the Hope statue of Athene at Sotheby’s on July 27th 
proved to be a disappointment. Sixteen years ago, when the 
first Lord Cowdray bought it at Christie’s for 6,800 gs., it was 
generally regarded as an authentic Greek example of the second 
century A.D., but since then experts have had reason to doubt 
this attribution. Nothing was stated in the catalogue regarding 
these new conclusions, but the fact that the statue’s date was 
open to question was common knowledge in the saleroom, and 
there was little surprise when, after a tentative bid of £200, the 
huge piece was bought in. 

Among other items from the Cowdray collection was a pair 
of two-handled vases, 29 in. high, which made £125 as against 
880 gs. in the Hope Sale, while from another source came a 
marble statue of Venus Victrix, which fell to a bid of £250. 

There was keen bidding for a bronze bust believed to represent 
the Empress Livia, who died in A.D. 29, but though bid up to 
£1,250 it is believed that it failed to reach the reserve. 

Finally mention must be made of the gold fibula discovered 
in 1787 at Erickstanebrae, near Moffat, in Dumfriesshire, the 
property of a lady, the member of an old Scottish family who 
acquired it from the finders. 

This unique jewel is 3} in. across and was, according to Sir 
Arthur Evans, probably sent to Constantine Chlorus and lost 
during his Caledonian expedition in A.D. 306. 

The general shape of the fibula is familiar from other third- 
fourth century examples; but nothing like a replica of it is 
known either in gold, bronze or other material. 

It realized £330. 

The collection of bronzes formed by the late Mr. T. Whitcombe 
Greene, which came under the hammer together with a number 
of pieces of English needlework at Christie’s on July 11th, 
realized prices which indicate fairly clearly that for the moment 
collectors have lost their interest in such pieces unless of the 
first importance. 

The whole collection produced no more than £2,039, only 
two items realizing three figures. These were an inkstand, 
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APOLLO 


Hercules upholding the globe, attributed to Andrea Riccio 
almost identical with a model in the famous Taylor collection, 
going very cheaply at £131 15s., and a Satyress with young Satyr, 
also of the Riccio school, £105. Other prices were £73 10s. for 
a pair of Florentine sixteenth century figures of vestal virgins, 
and £75 12s. for a sea monster, Paduan early sixteenth century. 

Some excellent prices were realized at the same rooms at a 
sale of miniatures and objects of art from various sources held 
on July 12th, the very satisfactory total of £2,276 being attained. 

Of especial interest was a collection of watches, the property 
of an anonymous collector. Of these the most important was 
a Sedan-chair watch in Bilston enamel, signed ‘* Windmills, 
London,” which made £283 10s. The case, which is in the form 
of a half-vase, has obviously been inspired by a Chinese 
“* Kuaping ” and is designed to hang on the wall of a Sedan- 
chair. The watch itself is inset into the enamel and has a finely 
engraved repeating movement of about 1740-50. 

Another interesting lot was a large gold repeating fob watch, 
signed *‘ Abraham Heidrich, London,” the elaborate outer case, 
probably of Russian workmanship, composed of a platinum 
network mounted in gold and set with more than 200 diamonds 
with a miniature on the back of Empress Catherine I of Russia 
inscribed “* M/1725,” the year of her husband’s (Peter the Great), 
death. Set among the diamonds are small gold medallions with 
heads of former Romanovs and Chinese grotesques in the manner 
of Berain. This watch, which was formerly in the collection of a 
foreign monarch, to whose ancestor it was originally presented by 
Peter the Great, realized £252. 

Nothing appears to be known of Heidrich, but from the style 
of this watch, however, it would seem probable that he was a 
Huguenot working in London circa 1710. 

Other items in this collection include a large silver-gilt 
musical table-watch, by Timothy Williamson, London, £22 Is. ; 
a large fob watch, probably by Joseph Williamson, circa 1710, 
in a beautifully enamelled case, £67 4s.; a gold repeating watch, 





PORTRAIT OF ANNE HYDE AND HER MUSIC 


or As : . : : : MASTER 

circa 1790, probably French or Swiss, with a working dial showing ; ; , 
Moses striking the rock, £60 18s. ; and a repeating watch, signed Signed and dated 1654. By Sir Peter Lely. 
** James Cox, London,” circa 1770, £37 16s. This last was in (At Messrs. Sotheby’s, August 22nd. 


the form of an ormolu stag carrying a vase on its back containing 
the watch. A musical movement, playing two tunes, is inside 
the body of the stag. 

Among the miniatures were a group of Mrs. Bryan and her 
Children, by Samuel Shelley, signed and dated 1797, 98 gs. ; 
one of Mrs. Caulfield, by George Engleheart, signed “‘E” on 
the front, and in full on the back, and dated 1804-5, £44 2s. ; 
“Prince Charles Edward Stuart,” by C. Zincke, 24 gs. ; “ Mr. 
and Mrs. Clutterbuck,” a pair by Samuel Cooper, 48 gs. ; and a 
set of three miniatures of Mrs. H. P. Bone and the Misses Emily 
and Charlotte Bone, 24 gs. 

Some interesting art objects were included in a miscellaneous 
sale held at Christie’s on July 13th, which totalled £3,790. 

A Chinese white jade vase, 10} in. high, from the Summer 
Palace, Peking, made {£92 8s. ; while £546 was bid for a painted 
terra-cotta group of the Virgin and Child by a close follower of 
Donatello, Italian first half of the fifteenth century, 30 in. high ; 
while at Sotheby’s rooms on July 27th, the following items are 
worthy of record : A Louis XVI quartz vase, much resembling 
Blue John, mounted in gold with portraits of Louis XVI and 
Marie Antoinette, 5} in. high, 48 gs. ; a Nelson snuff box with 
enamel portrait by Jean Francois Soison, signed and dated 1806, 
92 gs. ; and a set of Louis XIV counters by M. le Jeune, in four 
ivory cases, 50gs. 


TYTHROP HOUSE, THAME. 


One of the most important house sales held by Sotheby’s 
this season was that of the contents of Tythrop House, Thame, 
the property of Mr. A. A. H. Wykeham, on August 2!Ist and 22nd, 
a full report of which will be included in our next number. 

The pictures were especially notable, including a portrait of 
Anne Hyde and her Music Master, by Sir Peter Lely, signed 
and dated 1654, one of the finest examples of the work of this artist 
7 has appeared in the saleroom for many years ; Philip, fourth ‘ 

arl of Pembroke, by Van Dyck ; a portrait of William Humphrey — ’ 
Wykeham, by Francis Cotes ; a signed and dated portrait of Ann = s) yy ed ACES — 
Clifford, by Cornelius Jannssen; and sporting and animal : - - 
pictures by J. Seymour, F. Barlow and others. The furniture 





included a fine Chippendale wine cooler, an early Georgian side PHILIP, FOURTH EARL OF PEMBROKE 
table, a seventeenth century black lacquer cabinet, and numerous is » Ua Back , 
eighteenth century mahogany pieces, whilst amongst the porcelain By Van Dyc 

were several fine Oriental pieces. (At Messrs, Sotheby’s, August 22nd.) 
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Other house sales held during July included the contents of 
17, Carlton House Terrace, by Sotheby’s, on July 24th, and two 
following days, which produced a total of over £9,000; the 
furniture at Mill Hill Lodge, the property of the late Countess of 
Londesborough, sold by Hampton & Sons, the outstanding 
items in which were an old French writing table of kingwood and 
marqueterie, 39 in., 320 gs.; and another old French table of 
kingwood and rosewood, with serpentine top, 74 gs. ; while two 
other sales were held by the same firm at Lowfield Park, Sussex, 
and Woodburn House, Bucks. In the first-named a small Queen 
Anne bureau bookcase realized 160 gs., while in the latter the 
highest price was 125 gs., paid for a set of six Hepplewhite chairs 
and two armchairs. 





LATE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY BLACK LACQUER 
CHEST ON STAND. 


(Messrs. Sotheby’s, August 21st.) 


The sale at Paddockhurst, Sussex, the residence of the late 
Lady Cowdray, held by Sotheby’s early in July, produced a total 
of just under £13,000. 





HENRY VIII PARCEL-GILT CHALICE AND PATEN. 
Sold at Messrs. Christie’s, Fuly 26th, £1,100.) 


The following lots are worthy of record. A set of nineteen 
silk and velvet curtains, £270 ; a pair of ivory ewers and dishes 
carved in the Italian Renaissance manner, £148 ; a carved group 
of possibly Perseus and Andromeda, 27 in., £130 ; a large Chinese 
rock crystal group, 17 in. high, {180 ; a set ‘of five views of London 
Bridges, by Daniel Turner, £105; a set of five Chippendale 
chairs, £110 ; a jade vase of good colour, 12} in., £205 ; a large 
jade figure of Kwan Yin, 21} in. high, £310 ; and a jade group of 
large size and colour, 17 in. high, £215. 

The chief interest in the sale held by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley at Jamangar House, Staines, by order of the Adminis- 
trator of the estate of the late Sir Ranjitsinhji Vibhaji Maharajah 
Jamsahib of Nawanagar, centred in the library, a fourth folio 
Shakespeare, 1685, making £72, and a set of Gould’s Works on 
Birds, 42 vols., totalling £183 5s. 

On August 28th and 29th, Ulrico Hoepli, of Milan, held an 
important sale at the Galeries Fischer, Lucerne, of autograph 
letters, illuminated manuscripts, incunabula, illustrated books 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, first 
editions, and works of musical interest, of which a report will 
appear in our next issue. 


FORTHCOMING SALES. 


An important sale of Peruvian antiquities, comprising textiles 
and pottery from Paracas, the property of a gentleman, is to be 
held at Puttick & Simpson’s rooms, on October §th. 

Among the pottery are several fine water bottles and a seated 
human figure, 6} in. high, all with the rare green colouring. 

The feature of the collection is the textiles, of which there are 
over sixty lots, comprising shawls, mantos, skirts, ponchos, 
ponchitas and turbans. 











HERALDIC ENQUIRIES 





REPLIES by SIR ALGERNON TUDOR-CRAIG, K.B.E., F.S.A. 


* x 


A. 18. MISS M. E. ARCHER. ARMS ON CHINESE 
PORCELAIN PLATE.—Arms : Barry of six argent and sable, 
on a chief of the second three owls of the first ; for Wakefield ; 
impaling, Cr, a saltire between four mullets sable ; for Christy. 


This plate forms part of a dinner service made in China about 
1770 for a John Wakefield, who married December 18th, 1766, 
Hannah, elder daughter of Thomas Christy, of Moyallan, co. 
Down, by Mary his wife, daughter of John Bramary. John 
Wakefield died July 14th, 1779, the Moyallan property being 
inherited by his son, Thomas Christy Wakefield. 


A. 19. MR. GEORGE H. COBHAM. NEW YORK CITY. 
ARMS ON HATCHMENT.—Arms: Argent, three martlets 
gules, on a chief engrailed of the second as many annulets or, 
for Cowper ; impaling, quarterly, first and fourth, Barry of six 
argent and azure, for De Grey ; second and third, Vert, a chevron 
between three stags statant or ; for Robinson. 

Crest : A lion’s jamb erect and erased or, holding a branch vert, 
fructed or. 

Supporters : On each side a light dun horse with a large blaze 
down the face, mane close shorn except a tuft upon the withers, 
a black list down the back, a bob tail, three white feet, viz. : the 
hind feet and near fore-foot. 


Motto : Tuum est. 





This Hertford, 


Hertingfordbury, co. 
signifies the death on April 25th, 1856, of George Augustus 
Frederick, sixth Earl Cowper, Lord Lieutenant and Custos 
Rotulorum for Kent; he married, October 7th, 1833, Anne 
Florence, eldest daughter of Thomas Philip, Earl De Grey ; she, 
who died July 23rd, 1880, became, suo jure, Baroness Lucas of 
Crudwell, on the death of her father, November 14th, 1859. 


hatchment, erected at 


The ground of the Hatchment being black on the dexter side 
and white on the sinister side, signifies the death of the husband 
and the survival of the wife. The other three Hatchments 
referred to in correspondence, but of which there are no photo- 
graphs sent, must record the deaths of Lord Cowper’s antecedents. 
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A. 20. MESSRS. WALTER WILLSON. SILVER TEA- 
POT by William Edwards, 1824.—Arms : Quarterly, first and 
fourth : Argent, a lion rampant vulned in the mouth proper ; for 
Jones ; second and third : Gules, three lapwings (or tyrwhitts), or, 
for Tyrwhitt. 

Crests : First, a sun in splendour or; for Jones. Second, a 
savage proper, wreathed and cintured vert, in the dexter hand a 
club proper ; for Tyrwhitt. 

Motto: Esto sol testis. 

This teapot was made for Sir Thomas John Tyrwhitt, second 
Baronet, of Stanley Hall, co. Stafford, High Sheriff, 1816, M.P. 
for Bridgnorth ; born July 12th, 1793; died October 5th, 1839. 
His father, Sir Thomas Jones (formerly Tyrwhitt), inherited, in 
1790, the estates of his maternal cousin, Sir Thomas Jones, 
Knight, under whose will he assumed the surname of Jones in 
lieu of that of Tyrwhitt. 


A. 21. MESSRS. WALTER WILLSON. SILVER SALVER 
by Edward Jay, 1787. Arms : Azure, a cross flory argent between 
four pierced mullets or. 


These are the Arms of Helyar, of Coker Court, co. Somerset, 
and of Newton Park, co. Cornwall. 


A. 22. MESSRS. WALTER WILLSON. SILVER SALVER 
by George Jones, 1748.—Arms on a lozenge: Argent, a lion’s 
head erased sable between three crescents gules. 


These are the Arms of a lady of the family of Newcome, of 
Shenley, co. Hertford. 


A. 23. MESSRS. WALTER WILLSON. HOT WATER 
JUG, circa 1785.—Arms : Argent, three lions rampant gules, on 
a chief of the second three escallops of the first. 

Crest : A stag’s head cabossed proper, attired or, on the top of 
the scalp a cross gules. 


Motto : Per crucem ad coronam. 


These are the Arms of Power of Corheen, co. Galway, and of 
Roskeen, co. Cork. 


A. 24. MESSRS. BLACK & DAVIDSON. SILVER 
SALVER, late seventeenth century. — The Arms in the centre 
of this salver are very complicated and probably Spanish, and it 
is regretted that they cannot be traced. 


The Arms engraved below them, viz. : Quarterly, first and fourth, 
azure, on a fesse argent between three pelicans or, vulning 
themselves proper, as many pellets; Crest: Out of clouds a 
dexter arm embowed in armour proper, garnished or, the hand 
proper holding a spear gold; are the Armorial Bearings granted 
to Edmund Peers, of Alveston, co. Warwick, by William Camden, 
Clarenceux, July roth, 1605. The second and third quarterings 
on this shield, namely, chequy or and azure, on a fesse gules three 
leopards heads or, and azure, three lions rampant or, are the 
Arms respectively of the Clifford and the Fiennes families. 


A. 25. MAJOR W. G. THOROLD. SILVER TOBACCO 
BOX, 1713.—Arms : Ermine, three ogresses (or torteaux), two 
and one. Crest: A plume of feathers, argent and vert. 


These are the Armorial Bearings of the family of Smyth, co. 
Essex. 


A. 26. MAJOR W.G.THOROLD. SILVER SNUFF BOX, 
circa 1750.—Crest: An eagle with two heads displayed, sur- 
mounting the cypher S.J. 

No simple Crest of this description can be traced belonging to a 
family with name beginning with “J.,”” but the Jerards, of 
Pamford, co. Somerset, use a similar eagle in gold, charged on the 
breast with a saltire sable. 














